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GRIDIRON PIONEERS AT HENRY KENDALL COLLEGE 
By Robert Rutland 


Between 1903 and 1911 Henry Kendall College, now the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, failed to field a football team for intercollegiate 
competion. However, those were momentous years for the college. 
In 1906 an expansion program was launched on the Kendall campus 
which ended in the transfer of the college to Tulsa from Muskogee. 
The offer from Tulsa’s city fathers for a free grant of land was 
accepted, and in the year of Oklahoma’s statehood the college began 
its fourteenth year in a one-story, two-room building then located 
at the corner of Fourth and Boston streets in Tulsa. 


The college was located on its present site in 1908 when both © 


Kendall and Robertson halls were completed. 


Kendall’s reappearance on the collegiate football scene in 1912 
came at a time when the game itself was becoming modernized. New 
rules had altered the game. Offensive teams were allowed an extra 
down, or four downs, to make ten yards. The length of the playing 
field was reduced from 110 yards to 100, with a 10-yard ‘‘end zone”’ 
behind each goal line for receiving forward passes. Kickoffs, formerly 
made from the 55-yard line, were placed on the 40. Touchdowns 
were revalued at six points. And perhaps most important, the 
20-yard limit on forward passes was removed. 


Other changes occurred, including elimination of the on-side 
kick. But to southwestern fans and players the liberation of the 
forward pass was by far the most important. 


Between the 1903 and 1912 seasons Kendall had played only . 


one game. In 1910 a strictly ‘‘informal’’ Kendall team lost to 
Broken Arrow high school’s state champions, 11-5. It was not until 
October, 1912, that Kendall decided to field a team for that season. 
Sam McBirney, a young banker, was coaching at Tulsa High School.} 
Who could coach the Kendall eleven? H. L. Allen, a student at 
Kendall who had played football before coming to Tulsa, offered 
his services in exchange for part of his tuition. The offer was ac- 
cepted and Allen began forming a team. 


The 1912 squad met four opponents and won from but one, the 
Euchee Indian school at Sapulpa (57-0). In what might be called 
a post-season affair, Allen agreed to meet McBirney’s high school 
eleven and the results were humiliating for the college team. Paced 
by a crushing young back later destined to wear Kendall’s colors, 


1A brief biographical sketch of Sam P. McBirney and a tribute to his deep 


interest and life’s avocation, coaching the Kendall football i i - 
pendix A at the end of this article Ed. (MILW.) te Btven in AP 
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John Young, the prep team rolled over Kendall, 32-6. Young was 
the individual standout, but the high school line gathered glory when 
it held Kendall for three downs on the one-yard line. Incidentally, 
one of the largest football crowds ever assembled in northeastern 
Oklahoma watched the game—over a thousand fans! 


George ‘‘Red’’ Evans took over the coaching task in 1913, Al 
though the schedule was not impressive his team won five games 
and lost only to the Pittsburg (Kansas) Teachers, 32-25. At the 
start of the season, Evans relied on 13 candidates, but injuries soon 
whittled the squad down to the basic 11 players. For the game 
against Haskell A. & M. Evans borrowed several wagons and drove 
the squad to Broken Arrow, where, despite the tiresome ride, 
Kendall won, 58-0.? 


Confident that this was Kendall’s year to turn the tables, Evans 
accepted a challenge from McBirney’s Tulsa High School team 
which had just won the state championship. During that season 
the prep squad had set a new national scholastic scoring record by 
completely smothering Okmulgee, 155-7. Young was again Mce- 
Birney’s star performer, while Evans relied on Joe Hause for his 
break-away man. 


The game was played on Thanksgiving Day, 1913, and began 
after a long delay over the choice of officials. Once the contest 
started, Tulsa’s prep stars scored quickly. Four minutes after the 
kickoff the high school team scored and Young converted. Hause 
kept Kendall in the game by scoring on a long run. <A few minutes 
later, with ‘‘Swede’’ Peterson clearing the way, ‘‘Injun Joe’’ broke 
away again. Hause’s second score seemed certain until a desperate 
high school tackler hauled him down short of the goal line. From 
that point on, the prep team went on a scoring rampage, tallied 
three more touchdowns and won going away, 25-6. The victory 
might have been even more lopsided if it had not rained throughout 
the final quarter. 


Evans’ team was decidedly handicapped because star Quarter- 
back Tom Ray had been seriously injured in an earlier game. 
Nevertheless, the defeat was decisive. After the game, several of 
McBirney’s friends urged him to offer his services to Henry Kendall’s 
1914 team. It was his love of the game which brought about his 
acceptance—a short time later—of the Kendall coaching post. 


Coach McBirney scheduled eight contests for the 1914 season. 
He persuaded the all-state back, John Young, to enroll at Kendall. 
Young had been sought by Michigan, Oklahoma, and other more 
prominent colleges, but the prize pupil chose to stay with his teacher. 


2Not to be confused with Haskell Institute of Lawrence, Kansas. This was 
officially known as the Haskell State School of Agriculture, founded at Broken 
Arrow in 1908. It closed in 1917. See Oscar William Davison, “Education at State- 
hood,” The Chronicles, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), p. 80. 
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The team started the year full of confidence. McBirney left 
his bank early in the afternoon, rode out to the practice field near 
the campus and held sessions with a squad that never numbered 
over twenty players. Although they won their opening game easily, 
McBirney was not satisfied with the showing. With Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma A. and M. on the schedule, the tendency was to ‘‘look 
ahead.’’ Even he was doing it. 


Paddle in hand, McBirney stressed fast starts, rugged blocking 
and teeth-chattering tackles. He drove the squad on, pointed to the 
games with the Sooners and the Farmers (as the A. and M. Cowboys 
were then called), and stressed the fundamentals of good football. 


‘‘Buck fever’’ gripped the Kendall team when the first oppor- 
tunity arrived. A. and M. had a long list of names on its roster, 
and that fact alone gave the Farmers a tremendous psychological 
advantage. The game was hardly under way when the Aggies 
pushed through Kendall’s defenses and scored. But the shock of 
that touchdown brought order out of chaos. The nervous and be- 
wildered Kendall team was transformed into a smooth-functioning 
machine. It began playing the type of football that McBirney had 
emphasized—wide open—like the vast stretches of the Stillwater 
campus. Ivan Grove, the Kendall quarterback, was injured early 
in the game and replaced by Vergil Jones. Grove’s passing and 
punting duties fell to Young, who brought Kendall back in the game 
with a touchdown heave. Jones missed the conversion and Kendall 
trailed, 7-6. 


The second half was fought on even terms until three seconds 
before the final gun when A. and M. uncorked a pass play which 
produced a score. The final count favored the Farmers, 13-6. Be- 
tween the two schools this hectic series was destined to continue as 
one of the section’s leading football attractions. 


In a warmup game for the Oklahoma contest, McBirney took 
his team to Claremore for a game with the Eastern University 
Preparatory school.2 The orange-and-black Kendall team (the colors 
undoubtedly borrowed from Princeton) won easily, 54-0, but the 
game was not a ‘‘tea and crumpet’’ affair. A reporter’s account of 
the game disclosed that ‘‘near the close of the game, encouraged by 
a mean crowd on the sidelines, the Prep team became rough to the 
most extreme degree.’’ As a testimonial for the journalist’s re- 
marks, Vergil Jones, the diminutive and speedy end, came out of the 
game with a fractured jaw. 


The long-awaited day arrived when McBirney’s friend, Bennie 
Owen, brought his red-shirted Sooners to Tulsa. The Oklahoma 
team had trimmed a great Haskell Institute squad in Kansas City. 
The Kendall game was a stopover for the university squad which was 


3 Ibid. Now known as Oklahoma Military Academy. 
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headed for Norman. Proceeds of the contest, which was played on 
Monday, November 30, were to be used in providing an Oklahoma 
State exhibit at the Pan-Pacific exposition in San Francisco. The 
Sooners arrived in Tulsa early on the game day, dressed and went to 
the playing field which was near the railroad station. 


- When the Sooner squad, twice the size of Kendall’s 16-man crew, 
pranced onto the field wrapped in their huge ‘‘O’’ blankets, the 
game was practically theirs by default. The poise of the Kendallites 
gave way toa “‘scare’’ which all football players sometimes experience; 
not necessarily a fear, but a pit-of-the-stomach feeling of uncertainty. 


Playing without the services of their ace fullback, ‘‘Spot’’ Geyer, 
the OU eleven kicked off and immediately recovered a Kendall 
fumble on their host’s 25-yard line. On the first offensive play 
of the game, Elmer Capshaw, the Sooner pass artist, tossed a long 
aerial to Neil Johnson for a touchdown. Another Capshaw pass 
came a few minutes later and placed the ball on the Kendall six, 
where Boyd carried it over for the second Oklahoma touchdown: 
Before the half ended, Boyd threw a pass to Montgomery, who had 
scored the second marker for the Sooners, and the OU end again 
tallied. 


Despite the efforts of Blevens, Handley and other Kendall 
linemen, the contest appeared to be a rout as the second half began. 
However, Owen, possibly moved by his friendship for Kendall’s 
- eoach, started his second-string backfield. Kendall punted after 
failing to gain, but the Sooner back who received the kick fumbled 
the ball on his own 15 and an alert Kendall man recovered. In five 
plays freshman Grove and Young punched the pigskin across the 
Oklahoma goal, the scoring honor going to Grove. Grove then 
converted and Tulsa’s partisan crowd began to hope again. 


That one break was the lone flaw in the Sooner game that 
afternoon, and as the clock ran out it appeared that the final score 
would be 20-7. In the fading minutes another Sooner touchdown 
came after a 30-yard pass and a scoring plunge by the OU tackle, 
Billie Clark. The final count was 26-7. Kendall’s failure to stop 
the Oklahoma overhead attack had accounted for the difference. 


Clad in a starched collar, high-topped shoes and a derby hat, 
McBirney tried to console the gloomy Kendall squad as the fans 
filed out of Tulsa’s old Western Association ball park. Paul Handley, 
“‘Spud’’ Austin, Cliff Allen, ‘‘Puny’’ Blevens and the other line- 
men were ready to drop with fatigue—most of them had played the 
full 60 minutes. 


Several weeks later a banquet honoring the team was held in 
a Tulsa hotel. The highlight of the affair came when the college 


4For a more detailed account of the game, see Harold Keith’s Oklahoma Kick- 
off (Norman, 1948), p. 292. 
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presented a silver loving cup to McBirney. The cup bore this 
inscription: ‘‘Presented to Mr. and Mrs. Sam McBirney and Susan 
for the distinguished services of our coach, Sam—Football, 1914, 
Henry Kendall College.’’ 


APPENDIX A 


Sam P. McBirney was well known as one of Tulsa’s leading citizens 
who had long served as Vice President of the National Bank of Commerce 
at the time of his death in Tulsa, on January 20, 1936. He is survived by 
his wife and their four children: Susan (Mrs. W. F. Bush), Williams, 
Samuel and Mary Megan (Mrs. R. D. Bryan). Mrs. McBirney (née Nettie 
Williams), at the time of her marriage to Sam P. McBirney in 1913, was 
Supervisor of Home Economics in the Muskogee public school system, and 
to-day is an outstanding business woman of Tulsa. 


The following tribute to Mr. McBirney appeared in The Collegian, Vol. 
VII, No. 5 (December 1, 1917), quarterly magazine of Henry Kendal College, 
p. 20: 


“Sam McBirney, Coach 


“No man in the Southwest is more frequently spoken of and admired 
during the football season than Sam McBirney. He has been a friend and 
football coach of Kendall College for a number of years. Before coming 
to Kendal and during his early football experience he played half-back 
on some small teams, and the year 1900 he began coaching New Mexico 
University and led to championship in two years. He is famous for being 
responsible for southwestern championship of two college teams also; 
during 1913, he coached Tulsa High to state championship. During the 
year of 1913, a number of his best athletes of Tulsa High School graduated 
and the following autumn began their college career at Kendall. McBirney 
seeing a great future for these men was easily influenced to take charge 
of the college team. The team did good work during the year 1914, and 
the entire squad returned to college the following fall and were led 
farther into the science of football, tying the score with Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, and being beaten only one point by Oklahoma University. The 
year 1916 opened and McBirney was one of the first men to appear on the 
Kendall gridiron. It has been said by good authority that there is no 
man in the west that can plan a better offensive course for a football team 
than McBirney. This was proved during the autumn of 1916 when his team 
were southwestern champions and all-victorious. Most people thought that 
he would not attempt to coach any more, but this year even though his 
duties as a banker are extremely numerous, he appears at the college 
every evening and can be heard from a great distance giving his commands 
for hard hitting and speed. The College is certainly fortunate in having 
such a friend at its doors, and the boys who make up the football squad 
are free to express their respect and admiration for such a noble character.” 


Acknowledgments are due Dr. Fred S. Clinton, of Tulsa, for his in- 
terest and assistance in securing the above biographical notes, the photo- 
graph of Sam P. McBirney accompanying this article, and photographs of 
the Kendall Team and Field House for the following article-—Kd. 


5The author is indebted to Mrs. Sam McBirney for her corrections of this 


article, as well as her permission to use the correspondence files and scrapbooks of 
her late husband—R. R 
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KENDALL FOOTBALL TEAM—1916 CHAMPIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST— 


HOLDERS OF WORLD 


Left to right: 
Francis Schmidt, Coach 
Virgil Jones, Right End 
Carl Ammons, End 
Joe Hause, Right Half 
Clifford Allen, Center 
Freeman Winslow, Half Back 
Rube Leekley, Right Tackle 
Arthur Wallace, Left Guard 
“Susie” Foy, Lineman 
George Shorney, Lineman 
(Harle Coffey, Left Guard not in photo) 


S RECORD, 566 POINTS 


Madison (“Puny”) Blevins, Left Tackle 
William Edwards, Right Guard 
Ivan H. Grove, Quarter Back 
Everett Fiest, Half Back 

Ralph Handley, Left End 

“Bill” Creekmore, Right Guard 
John Young (Captain), Full Back 
Harry Miller, Left Half 

W. G. Johnson (Manager), End 
Fulton Austin, Right Guard 

Sam P. McBirney, Coach 
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FOOTBALL—LOOKING BACKWARD 
By Charles Evans 


_ “Why has a moral deterioration set in among us that brings corruption, loose 
behavior, dulled principals, subverted morals, easy expediencies, sharp practices? 
see What has taken away the capacity for indignation that used to rise like a 
mighty wave and engulf corruptors—corruptors of public office, of business, of 
youth, of sports?” 

Engaging in a bit of reminiscence, I told a story to the Associate 
Hditor of The Chronicles, Miss Muriel H. Wright, of my experiences 
as an educator in the Oklahoma country, on football as I found it 
through a period of forty-five years. As all story tellers do, I wound 
up with a boast that I was the only man living who as president of a 
college in Oklahoma saw his football team in 1916 defeat the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma team and also that of Oklahoma A. and M. 


College within ten days. 


Miss Wright said to me, ‘‘ Would it not be well for you to tell 
something of football and the sports in the schools of Oklahoma in 
connection with the article ‘Gridiron Pioneers at Henry Kendall 
College’ by Robert Rutland?’’ Taking the suggestion, I offer a few 
paragraphs here that may turn out either a song or a sermon. 


Football in America in the month of August, 1951, pushed even 
the Korean War and the Investigating Committee off the front pages 
of American newspapers as ninety young Americans were sent out 
of West Point for cribbing on examinations. It seemed that millions 
of Americans were not so concerned about the 2400 or more West 
Point cadets that held fast to the age-old code of honor, as that the 
number of ninety expelled included the Captain and many members 
of the 1951 football team. 


As a student of Kentucky University in 1888, I was one of a very 
small group observing a football game between the Roughnecks of 
Lexington and the Kentucky State team. Football was not well re- 
ceived in that day in institutions of learning in the South. It was 
looked upon as a sport where muscle was substituted for mind. As 
Superintendent of Schools in the ‘‘Gay 90’s’’ in Kentucky, I found 
football did not appear in the city schools in that state to any large 
degree. 


Upon my coming to Ardmore in 1905 as Superintendent of 
Schools I found a ragged team with no uniforms and no guidance 
or coaching except from the fellow who could shout the loudest and 
had seen a game or two in his life. All played for fun. It was a 
game that attracted small crowds and was either scouted or ignored 


1Louis B. Seltzer, Editor of the Cleveland Press, in Time magazine for August 
27, 1951. 
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by the steady worth-while. This condition obtained in the public 
schools over the territories, and a few years after statehood. 


My observation of this group of boys engaged in this sport de- 
veloped into this line of reasoning: All life is a contest, therefore, 
the worth of football or any other sport valuable to youth must be 
refined, clean and noble. Football can be ennobled by making it an 
integral part of the schools. This can only be done when all sports 
shall be incorporated in the curriculum and the whole student body 


and faculty embrace them as a very part of the school system. Then — 


it follows as the night the day that the head of the institution must 
recognize it and protect it as he would any other part of the currt- 
culum. No scholastic contest must grow too important. All sports 
must live in, by and for the spirit and honor of the school. 


Football grew in Ardmore. In 1907 the Board reluctantly 
allotted enough money for placing a coach for football in the schools 
and the salary was something like $1,200 annually. (Basketball was 
unknown in Oklahoma at this time). The credentials of an appli- 
cant from Michigan pleased the Superintendent most. His name 
name was Harry Meade. Harry was as handsome a young man as 
could be found and he was as genuine, honest and capable as he was 
good looking. Ardmore did not know it, but it was a new and a 
larger day for its schools when Harry Meade arrived as its athletic 
eoach. Harry taught me many lessons. He believed that the 
football world should not be too much over-rated, but he felt 
that the power and influence of a coach could contribute greatly to 
the development of youth. The men under Jackson and Sheridan 
were never more willing and finer followers of their leaders than 
the young men of the football team at Ardmore as they followed 
Harry Meade on the athletic field. In 1909 he took four boys, 
Buddy Neilson, Phillip Neilson, George Anderson and Walter 
Pittman to the Annual Meet at the University of Oklahoma and they 
brought back first honors and a trophy cup from a large field. He 
did the same thing in 1910 and the momentum of the sterling character 
of Harry Meade was prolonged through 1911 when Ardmore won 
the cup for the third time, and it now rests in the trophy hall in 
Ardmore High School. 


But football was subordinate to the course of study and the 
general good of the city school system. One morning the report 
came out that there were several on the high school football team 
that were in arrears both in credits and in examinations. A great 
game, a contest between Ardmore and Norman high schools, was 
Just around the corner. After deliberation, the incompetents in 
the departments of Ardmore High School were thrown out and 
the football team was severely crippled, and in the eyes of many 
destroyed. Perhaps bitterness and near rebellion can not be better 
experienced than to be part of a movement wherein members of a 
football team are removed at the top of a victorious season. My 
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popularity sank to almost zero when I authorized Meade to drop the 
several delinquent members of the team. The whole High School 
at the next assembly sat morose, rebéllious, glowering and almost 
mob-like. Strange to say, girlhood displayed this spirit to a higher 
degree than boyhood. Ardmore citizenship had grown in interest 
and pride over their achievements on the athletic fields, and 
they joined with the student body in sending messages of advice and 
abuse to the Superintendent. The only way to meet this sort of 
thing is for the superintendent or the chief executive of a system— 
not the coach to take over and meet the situation head-on. He may 
delegate to the coach or the Athletic Committee certain lines of action, 
but it must be known that they are speaking for him, and that he 
speaks for something larger than the coach and larger than himself— 
the honest spirit of a system of education. When properly used, this 
kind of action always wins. The Superintendent presented the case as 
one of honor, not of mere victory. And as American youth has ever 
done, the majority saw it was not a matter of football but that the 
honor of the High School came first. 


There was no evidence of centralized, deified football in Okla- 
homa until the middle teens of the second decade (1915). Every- 
one played every game for fun and they played home talent as far 
as the schools were concerned. Athletics received a new accent along 
about 1906 and 1907 when the University established its Annual 
Meet. This big athletic awakening was not so forceful or com- 
pelling as a certain character in athletic leadership which it intro- 
duced to all the Oklahoma Territory. President Boyd of the Uni- 
versity, a magnetic leader of men and a discerning educator brought 
down from Kansas a young man by the name of Benjamin Owen 
and made him Football Coach and Director of Athletics at the 
University. From that time until even this day there has been an 
athletic development and honor which held to the highest standards, 
and these all fashioned into an incentive that made the University 
of Oklahoma feared, respected and above criticism. It might be 
called the Owen influence. 


In 1911, in taking the presidency of Central College at Edmond, 
I found our athletics had entered the circle of university and col- 
legiate sports. The management of the football team at that time in 
Central consisted of strange parts. The coach seemed to consider 
each contest as a sort of ‘‘lark’’. These loose ways were enlivened 
and enriched by eating, drinking and making merry. This reduced 
the state of athletics to almost zero, and of course the honor and 
name of Central to a point not very much higher. I asked Benny 
Owen to send me three young men from whom I could select a leader 
in athletics. I did not send to him because he was a coach at the 
University of Oklahoma, but because his name had become a by-word 
for honor and dignity in the sports world. Three came, and realizing 
that I was going to select a member of the faculty that would 
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exercise more influence on the student body than, perhaps, any two 
other members of the faculty combined, I carefully chose, after looking 
into his family life, his married life, his church life, and finally his 
athletic record, Charles W. Wantland, who remained at Central for 
twenty years and exercised the same influence on the character of 
the young men who entered that institution that Owen had at the 
University. Wantland, later said to me with his taciturn smile, 
‘You almost knocked me off my feet as I came here as Athletic 
Director when you said, ‘Wantland, I expect from you as good 
leadership in the church and the Y.M.C.A. as on the athletic field.’ ”’ 
It must be said that he met this demand in the highest measure. 


In 1912, the leading coaches of the State felt the time had come 
to set up an athletic code and cleanse the athletic field of some 
dishonorable practices often used. Roughing, clipping, fighting, 
frequent use of football ‘‘ringers’’ (players imported from outside 
the school), interference by observers, and many other such practices 
were too common. 


So, a State Athletic Association, after thorough discussion by 
the leading coaches of the State, was organized, and an athletie code 
was adopted. The first serious test of this association and its code 
of honor and tactics was presented by the Central State College at 
Edmond in 1913. It was noised abroad that one of the teachers’ 
colleges had been using ‘‘ringers’’ for several seasons. As the Cen- 
tral football team was about to start for its contest with this team, 
the president called Coach Wantland and the team before him and 
said, ‘‘ Wantland, the one big thing before you is to ascertain whether 
‘ringers’ are played. Get names, grades, qualifications of the whole 
team. If outside and irregular players are used, notify the president 
of the college to either take them out or that you will present the 
case before the State Athletic Association.”’ 


The game was played, Mr. Wantland performed his duties, the 
‘‘ringers’’ were used on the opposing team and the case was presented 
to the State Athletic Association. It decided that this state teachers’ 
college using the ‘‘ringers’’ could not compete in football within 
the State for two years. This decision and strict adherence to it, 
began a new era of athletic honor in the State. 


There was a need in the year of 1914 for a change in the chair- 
manship in the Advanced Standing Committee of Central. The 
position called for a man of probity, warm sympathy and reputa- 
tion throughout the college, known over the whole field of higher 
educational institutions in the State for such values. As president, 
I called Charles Wantland to this position. As far as my observations 
and experiences have run over fifty years, it was the first time that 
a football coach or athletic director had been put in charge of this 
type of committee in a collegiate institution. This was done to prove 
that football and basketball and other sports should be led by a man 
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who has as high a standing and as broad a field of action as any 
member of the faculty. This had a tremendous influence on all 
athletic life at Central and it penetrated the scholastic and athletic 
life of the whole State. 


In October 1950, there was celebrated a ‘‘Wantland Day’’ and 
four-hundred men from all parts of the United States came to gather 
around the banquet board in Edmond to pay tribute to their coach 
of former days, Charles W. Wantland, for his twenty years of service. 
Many of them paid tribute and analyzed their association with their 
beloved football leader; everyone of them made it clear that he 
won their respect and their fighting spirit by his stern devotion to 
Christian character. It was always a fight of honor, not a mere 
matter of lose or win. 


In a little while, the Board of Trustees of Kendall College of 
Tulsa, asked me to take its presidency. In 1916 Tulsa was attracting 
the attention of entire America for it was fast becoming the oil 
center of the world. It was perhaps richer per capita in wealth 
from oil than any city of similar size on earth. Believing that a 
Vanderbilt or a Tulane could grow out of the old, ancient and 
honorable rootage of Kendall College located in such a city, the 
call was accepted. Although a small college, Kendall had achieved 
more than an average position and power in the football field of the 
State because its team had conquered on many hard-fought football 
fields and in 1915, had lacked only two points of defeating the Uni- 
versity. 


Then, there appeared another leader of athletics, a football coach 
whose superior I have never seen—Francis Schmidt. He had been 
called from a school in Kansas to take charge of the Kendall team. 
Handsome, magnetic and refined, he radiated in every action a poise 
and dignity that could not be challenged. 


In talking this day with Coach Ray (‘‘Bear’’) Wolf of Tulane 
University, he said to me, ‘‘It was the privilege of my life to be 
assistant coach with Francis Schmidt at Texas Christian University. 
For some twenty years I have been in the coaching field of football, 
but I have never approached the strength and power of Francis 
Schmidt.’’? Schmidt went on to Ohio State and led the ‘‘Big Ten”’ 
for many years with his football genius. 


The year of 1916 found the Kendall team with a challenging 
schedule of football contests. It included Haskell, Emporia State, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and the University of Oklahoma, as well 
as several others of real power. Schmidt told me at the beginning 
of the season that he had a team that he believed would defeat any 
team on his schedule. Of course the compelling apex was the burning 
desire to defeat the University. Up to that time, the football team 
of the University, coached by Benny Owen, had not been defeated 
except in its very earliest days when it was a struggling and un- 
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developed team. Benny Owen was now at the heighth of his power 
and his team had been victorious over the State and throughout the 
states round-about. On November 16, 1916, the football team of 
Kendall, along with some 200 citizens of Tulsa, entrained to Norman 
to witness the battle between Kendall College and the University. 
The result was a victory for Kendall with a score of 16 to 0. of 
asked President Brooks and Benny Owen how they could explain it. 
Owen replied, ‘‘That is an easy thing to do. Kendall had the better 
team.’’ On the Saturday following, Kendall met the second greatest 
power in the State and defeated Oklahoma A. and M. College, at 
Stillwater, 14 to 11. The season closed with 566 winning points for 
Schmidt’s team and some 15 for his adversaries. The New York 
Times paid Kendall great tribute calling its team the equal of any 
in America. There was talk, of course, that Kendall found its victory 
in devious ways. That is always said by those who do not take to 
defeat readily and especially from smaller and supposedly weaker 
adversaries. No man who knew Francis Schmidt dared to make 
such a comment.} 


The result of his leadership paid off. On the day before the 
football banquet in Tulsa after the last game in November, 1916, 
Mr. E. P. Harwell, one of the trustees of the College Board and a 
wealthy stockholder of McMann Oil Company asked me to enter his 
ear and drive over to the college. He remarked on the way that 
Kendall had enjoyed a very large year. I repled, ‘‘Yes, the en- 
rollment has doubled, the graduating class has been greatly increased, 
a $500,000 endowment has been raised and the record is very good 
indeed.’’ He said, ‘‘The best thing that has been done is that 
Kendall defeated the University in football.’’ I agreed that that 
was not bad. He said, ‘‘You have no athletic field house, have 
you?’’ I replied, ‘‘No, the boys are compelled to do their dressing, 
bathing, ete., in some corner of the buildings or grounds.’’ He said, 
“Tonight when you offer the footballs and trophies to the team 
you may announce that you have $100,000 for a field house.’’ That 
shook me, and with set jaws I asked him who would give it. He re- 
plied that it mattered not, it would be forthcoming. I explained that 
I should know because the Tulsa World would be asking questions 
and the people would also want to know. He paused a while and 
then said, ‘‘Then announce that I shall give it.’”’ So, that evening 
at the banquet I announced that Mr. E. P. Harwell was giving 
$100,000 to Kendall for a field house and for equipment and that 
the school would hold a merry holiday the next day. 


1An article appearing in The Tulsa World as The Chronicles goes to press re- 
veals the spirit of the football team in 1916. Ivan H. Grove, a member of this foot- 
ball team, won renown throughout the United States as quarter-back. For the story 


in The Tulsa World and his place as a football coach today, see Appendix B at the 
end of this article. 


E. P. Harrwell Gymnasium, University of Tulsa Completed 1920, 
replacing a wooden gym in use for the preceding five years. 


- 
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T tell this story in honor of Francis Schmidt who as a coach put 
his college first, his membership in the college faculty second, his 
team third and his Christian fidelity above all. 


In the beginning of this article I stated that it might turn out 
a song or it might turn out a sermon. Whether it be either, the 
genuine excuse for these views growing out of my experiences of 
some fifty years with athletics in the educational world can be 
stated that such sports as football and basketball in the year 1951 
made history by dropping to such a low ebb of honor and integrity 
as to shock the whole nation. On this very day, the 27th day in the 
month of August 1951, a committee of leading figures of the American 
Congress for the first time in American history is taking up and 
giving closest investigation of the conditions now existing in American 
athletics. 


Senator Fulbright of Arkansas is quoted in The Daily Oklahoman 
of August 4, 1951, as saying: ‘‘I guess that this violation of the honor 
code at West Point was first instigated by those who were primarily 
interested in playing football and were not there for any other 
purpose.’’ It would be well for any self-centered or victory-at-any- 
price-coach or educator in authority to listen to that statement. 


In an editorial in The Daily Oklahoman of August 6, 1951, under 
the heading of ‘‘ What Shall It Profit Us?’’ this paragraph is found: 


“The sorest need of the country just now is not better football teams 
or a greater degree of immunity for football offenders. The paramount 
need is a complete reassessment of moral values. There seems to have 
been a moral let-down in every stratum of American society—from the 
highest plane to the very lowest. Charges of cheating and graft and 
peculation are heard in every corridor of our national life. Now that 
charge is heard on the campus at West Point where the future leaders of 
our national defense are receiving their training.” 


APPENDIX B 


From Tulsa Daily World, Sunday, September 23, 1951, p. 6, 
Cols. 1-4, Sports section: 


‘“‘Many Grip Mentors Get Big YAK ABout CHARACTER BUILDING 
But Ivan Grove 1s Coach WHo Mapz 1T Pay 


“(Editor’s Note: Colleges contemplating de-emphasizing football and 
yet wanting to keep the sport, may get some pointers from the following 
story about Ivan H. Grove, coach and athletic director of Hendrix College 
of Arkansas. Grove was one of the great Tulsa University football players 
under the late Sam McBirney and Francis Schmidt and has many Tulsa 
friends.—B.A.B.) 

“By Carl Bell 
“Conway, Ark., Sept. 22 (AP)—Ivan H. Grove practices what he preaches 
about character building through athletics. 

“He has made it pay in a profession that has virtually no job security. 
Grove has held a coaching job at one college through 28 years and his 
future tenure doesn’t depend on his won-lost record. 
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“At little Hendrix, where he coaches football, directs athletics and 
teaches sociology, developing character comes ahead of victory on the 
field. 


“On the eve of another campaign, the bald scholarly dean of Arkansas 
coaches was asked what his goal had been throughout his career. 


“ Tt ig NOT hard to state my philosophy as a coach,’ he replied. 
‘Everyone wants a four-square life—intellectual, moral, physical and 
spiritual. Athletics, physical education and recreation are a means of 
implementing the aims in life. 


“ ‘T think the average boy or girl will find an avenue for a release of 
energy which could be dissipated in wrong channels. Therefore, I coach 
to try to teach every boy and girl, individually and collectively, to master 
themselves.’ ” 


“And Grove thinks he can accomplish these aims through competitive 
sports because they provide a better appreciation of the total pattern of 
life and the educational scheme; a desire for clean living with a respect for 
wise discipline and authority; a bulwark against situations which might 
throw a person later in life and are a “great laboratory method of de- 
veloping good citizenship and an appreciation of the ideals of sportsman- 
ship, qualities of cooperation, courage, unselfishness and self-control.” 


“He regards his long tenure at Hendrix, a Methodist school, as his 
greatest achievement. He has no thoughts of retiring, even though foot- 
ball has been further de-emphasized. No longer do the Warriors compete 
for the gridiron championship in their state conference. They play a few 
old foes and round out the schedule with out-of-state schools in their class. 


“Hendrix discontinued the practice of giving financial aid to athletes 
several years ago and since then the Methodists, while giving a good 
account of themselves, haven’t been able to annex any major conference 
championships. 


“Before de-emphasis, Grove turned out champions in football, basketball 
and track. 


“The support Grove receives is unique. Hendrix officials and alumni 
stick with him in defeat as well as in victory. In 1948, when his team lost 


seven games and won only two, they staged an ‘Ivan Grove Day’ and gave 
him an automobile. 


“That same year he was named ‘Arkansan of the Year’ in the Arkansas 
Democrat’s annual poll. 


“Grove says the late Francis A. Schmidt was the greatest coach he 
ever knew and ‘gave me the great chance in this (coaching) field.’ 


“Grove first played under Schmidt at Arkansas City, Kan., high school 
and followed him to Henry Kendall college (now Tulsa University). 


“He was a four-sports athlete at Kendall in 1914-15-16-19. He earned 
national recognition as a football back in 1916 when he set a collegiate 


record by kicking 61 points after touchdown. Grove scored 126 points that 
season. 


“When the U. S. entered the first world war, Grove interrupted his 
college education to enlist in the Rainbow Division and serve overseas. 


He returned to finish his work and in 1920 launched his coaching career 
at Oklahoma Baptist University.” 


: “Grove rejoined Schmidt when the latter became head coach at the 
University of Arkansas in 1922. Grove was freshman coach at the 
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university and recalls that one of the greatest athletes he taught there is 
U. S. Sen. J. W. (Bill) Fulbright. 


; “As for the best athlete he ever coached he says ‘all my boys rate a 
spot in my little black book.’ 


“In 1923, he parted company with Schmidt to take the Hendrix job he’s 
had ever since. Schmidt later was head coach at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and Ohio State. 


“In addition to coaching and teaching at Hendrix, Grove has been a 
leader in all amateur athletics of the state, serving for years as president 
of the Arkansas Association of the Amateur Athletic Union. He also has 
been active in civic and Methodist church affairs and dabbles a little in 
politics—on the Democrat side. 


“Once ‘Grovie’-—as most of his athletes affectionately call him—said: 
‘I have NO favorite sport. I love ’em all.’ 


“But, in 1947, when he decided to reduce his work load, he turned the 
basketball coaching over to one of his former athletes, Morton Hutto. He 
continued to direct football and track. 


“Grove was born in Denver Aug. 18, 1894, the son of a railway con- 
ductor. Early in his youth, he and his family moved to Kansas. Now 
Grove calls himself a ‘full-blooded Arkansgan.’ 


“He married the former Miss Zepha Freeze of Jonesboro in 1927, a year 
after she graduated from Hendrix. They have a daughter Martha Lou.” 
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A ROMANCE OF PIONEERING 
By Lucy Gage* 


Nise ate cheat 


The vast stretches of prairie lands sweeping from the Mississippi : 


basin to the foothills of the Rockies have held many dramatic moments. 
The Indians did not yield their play ground to the white man’s 


civilization without protest. The history of the great West might — 


be said to be a record of a series of these protests announced in the 


form of Indian uprisings. From the earlier, more vehement out- — 


breaks to the later arbitrative councils, there had gradually been a 
shrinkage of tribal holdings. Determined to overcome the insecurity 
of life on the frontier, the white man had unceasingly pushed and 
extended his domain into the wilderness of the untamed. 


The last stand taken by the red man against white encroach- 
ment was in Oklahoma Territory. The Plains Indian tribes—the 
Kiowas, Apaches, Comanches—held out against the white man’s in- 
vasion of their extensive reservation until the turn of the present 
century—1901. Lone Wolf, the famous Kiowa Chief, never did 
yield willingly to the agreement made by his own and neighboring 


tribes with the United States Government to open their reservation 
to settlement. 


“THE PROMISED LAND’’ 


The friendly light burned late on the living room table. The 
usual retiring hour was long since past, yet father and mother were 
sitting there in deep conversation, forgetful of the hour. 


The night was cold, the intense cold of early February in the 
Lake Superior country. Snow, five feet on the level, crunched 
under foot; one’s breath frosted on the air as the full force of 
northern winter announced its frigidity in no uncertain manner. 
The home looked warm and inviting behind its double-paned windows 


and storm-doors. Entering the cheery living room I felt a new 
quality of expectancy. 


* Lucy Gage, noted leader and teacher in the field of elementary education at 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, for over thirty years, came with her parents 
to Anadarko at the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation in 1901. After her 
retirement from active service at Peabody in 1942, Miss Gage responded to the 
urging of her friends to record her experiences at the last great land opening in 
Oklahoma. A copy of her manuscript of 130 typed pages was placed in the Edi- 
torial Department of the Oklahoma Historical Society after her passing in 1946, 
by her nephew, Jack Stephens, that her contribution to Oklahoma history might re- 
ceive consideration for publication in The Chronicles, Miss Gage’s story as it ap- 
pears here represents six chapters of her manuscript that have been adapted for 
publication, with editorial footnotes, in this number of the quarterly magazine. A 
brief sketch of Lucy Gage as “Founder of Oklahoma’s Kindergartens,” by Ethel 
McMillan, appears as Appendix A at the end of this story—Ed. (M.H.W.) 
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“What does this mean?’’ I inquired as I looked into their eager 


‘“We are going to Oklahoma,’’ announced my mother. 
“To Oklahoma! When?’’ I asked in an amused tone. 


“Next summer. Your father has been reading to me this 
wonderful story of the ‘‘New Commonwealth—Oklahoma.”’ 


‘“What is it all about, father?’’ 


_“*You must read it, Lucy. This man, Charles Moreau Harger, 
writes as though he knew what he is talking about.’’ 


I picked up the magazine, sat down and immediately swung into 
the fascinating tale of the opening of new lands to white settlement 
the following summer :! 


“Romance in pioneering is fast disappearing from the West. ‘Settler’ 
and ‘claim’ in a few years will be marked obsolete. As ranch succeeded 
ranch so farm and field are taking the place of the prairie..... 


“Even in the newest of pioneer communities—the ‘Promised Land’ of 
Oklahoma—such signs of permanent settlement are manifst as to disappoint 


the seeker after sensational mewness ..... Here as nowhere else in 
the world are whole counties with a family on every quarter section and 
enlvsOne. . <4... Few more beautiful pictures can be seen on the plains 


than an Hastern Oklahoma landscape. The gently rolling rich loamy soil 
or even the reddish tinge of clay with myriads of hay or straw stacks— 
the green of growing wheat, the thrifty farm houses and the promising 
orchards unite to tell of agricultural success..... Father south comes the 
cotton country. A fertile soil that can produce the staples of the North 
and South ought to be sufficient for the most exacting. 


“Two openings have made Oklahoma what it is—the original one in 
1889 and that of the Cherokee Strip in 1893.2 Another that will probably 
be more interesting than either will occur next year—that of the Kiowa 
Apache Comanche reservations lying to the south of the land first given 
to settlers, .... comprising approximately three million acres. 


“By an act of Congress it is to be opened to settlement as soon as the 
allotments ordered for the Indians of the tribes named shall be made..... 
The prospect that the opening would come next Spring seems doomed to 
disappointment. The progress of the allotment and survey is so slow that 
it is probable that the date will not be earlier than August or September, 
1901. When it comes it will be a sight worth seeing as it will be the last 
of the openings on so extensive a scale..... Not often may a land little 
more than a decade from bare prairie present so marvelous a showing as 
does Oklahoma.” 


I caught the infection of a virgin land with fertile potentialities. 
I caught the romance and poetry of fruits and flowers, a long growing 


1 Charles Morean Harger, “The Next Commonwealth—Oklahoma,” in The Out- 
look for February 2, 1901. ; ; 

2The opening of the Kiowa-Apache-Comanche Reservation, together with the 
opening of the adjoining Wichita-Caddo Reservation on the same day—August 6, 
1901—was the eighth land opening in Oklahoma beginning with the “run” on April 
22, 1889, into the Unassigned Lands. 
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season and the chance to participate in a great national drama. 
Eleven thousand farms to be given away by our Government to_ 
those interested enough to come and participate. It gripped me 


unmistakably. 
‘“‘What do you think of it?’’ eagerly asked my mother. 


“‘T think it is great. Wouldn’t it be a rare experience to go 
down there if only to see how new lands are opened to settlement? 
But of course there is a chance of drawing a farm.’’ 


“We have made one big move, we can make another,’’ boldly 
asserted my mother. 


‘“Why I believe you are really serious about this, mother.’’ 


‘‘Of course we are. As I said to your father before you came in, 
we have everything to gain and nothing to lose.”’ 


We counselled together into the wee hours, taking no account of 
time. Thirty-one years have not dimmed the vivid details of that 
family conference in the frozen north. That night proved the initial 
push-off into our imaginary adventure into a ‘‘Promised Land’’ that 
to us literally ‘‘flowed with milk and honey.’’ 


In the cold light of the next day it sounded wild and unheard of 
to disturb our stablized security. Yet each day of the prolonged 
deep snows, each day of the continued icy weather of the far north 
country, each day that failed to bring spring, made the picture of 
the southwest with its early warmth, its lush grass lands, its brilliant- 
hued wild flowers, grow more alluring and compelling. 


It was this article that caught the imagination of a family in 
the far north, and changed its destiny. The opening sentence threw 
out a challenge. Something significant was happening in this new 
America. If one did not hurry and answer the call, one would miss 
out on something very real and very momentous. It was Mr. Harger’s 
enthusiasm for the adventure of developing a new state from virgin 
lands. It was his integrity in the telling—giving one an inside look. 
The whole picture conveyed confidence sufficient to stir one family 
to the point of exploring. .... 

To have gone from Ohio, our native state, to frontier life in 
the West would have been unthinkable. Ten years before a business 
venture had taken our family to Northern Wisconsin. This sharp 
change of climate, people, conditions of living proved to be the 
forerunner and paved the way for the bigger adventure in the South- 
west. Wisconsin taught us not to be afraid of newness. 


Mother suggested that we write to Mr. Harger, asking what a 
tenderfoot family might do should it fail in the drawing. We 
addressed him in care-of the Outlook, New York City. 
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How we anticipated his answer! It came and was delightfully 
reassuring and humorous, dated at Abilene, Kansas. The letter- 
head told us Harger was editor of the local newspaper. He wrote in 
detail of a trip he had made down into the ‘‘Next Commonwealth”’ 
driving over most of the new country. He told us of the new towns 
to be built, and the large school land acreage that would be leased 
by the Territorial government. 


We used every possible avenue to inform ourselves. The United 
States Department of the Interior sent a shower of government 
documents that confirmed all Mr. Harger had said and gave us added 
facts that increased our confidence. 


The Territorial government literature made clear what settlers 
had accomplished in the runs of 1889 and 1893, carving out of free 
lands established homes, communities and thriving towns. It in- 
formed us that Dennis Flynn, the Territorial delegate to Washington, 
had introduced a bill in Congress doing away with runs,’ substituting 
a plan of drawing numbers in order to make a more orderly and 
less barbaric opening of the Kiowa-Comanche and Wichita country 
in 1901. Many objected to this plan but it did eliminate the ‘‘Sooner.’’ 


We found, too, that the railroads were pushing their lines into 
the new country in advance of the settler. One could come to the 
nearest point of registration, E] Reno, in a Pullman ear. 


We now began to prepare in a much more direct and purposeful 
manner to put our affairs in shape for the big undertaking. Father 
had struggled for eight years to avoid entire collapse of a business 
crippled by the panic of 1893. He did salvage the remnants, but the 
results were meager and discouraging. Mother recognized more 
clearly than father how much it had taken out of both of them. 
She knew, too, that father could face failure no longer and keep his 
self-respect. Always far-seeing and alert to every possible improve- 
ment for the welfare of her little family, she caught the significance 
of this change, perhaps not so much for themselves as for their child. 


A courageous, optimistic soul, she had that added insight of 
thrift that managed two years of college for me in Chicago in the 
face of business disaster. I followed a course to become a teacher 
of young children. I remained five additional years as a demon- 
strating teacher in the College. In this way I attained independence, 
economic and mental, during these difficult years at home. 

Seven strenuous years in the city told my parents it would be wise 
to leave off teaching for a year. ‘‘Come home and get acquainted 
with your father, mother and home conditions,’’ they wrote me. 

It was not difficult for me to recognize that I needed them and 
they needed me. I was at this time, then, enjoying home and the 


$This was the Land Lottery Act sponsored in Congress by Delegate Dennis 
Flynn, of Oklahoma Territory. 
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leisurely hours spent in assisting mother, sharing ideas and ideals. 
Daily our home ties were more closely knit in the sharing of problems, 
in sharing our home with friends and in projecting the future. 


Our affairs as a family were in a nebulous state, seemingly 
ready to crystallize in some new form when the call of this new land 
came directly to each of us. Mother and I, in our bursts of en- 
thusiasm, would grow hilarious over the coming adventure. Father, 
wisely conservative, would call us down to earth with the cold facts 
of the hardships of pioneering. 


“We shall not burn our bridges behind us. We own our home. 
We have rental property here. We shall make the trip in temporary 
fashion with only our essential baggage. If our experience does not 
measure up to Mr. Harger’s glowing description, we can return 
home.’’ 


Yet this upheaval, we knew, was something more than temporary. 
This leaving something secure for something not yet experienced was 
not easy. I had not realized how deeply rooted my parents’ lives 
were in this social community. In my goings and coming I had not 
realized how much of a place they had made for themselves in ten 
years’ residence, nor how fully they were valued by their friends. 
They were wholly unprepared for the wrench that came at departure. 


My mother waved goodbye through her tears to the tested and 
true at the station who called out to us as the train moved out: 
“Tf you don’t like it, come back to us. Write and tell us about that 
country. We may follow you!’’ 


And we were off! 


In a Pullman car we arrived one hot July day at El Reno, located 
on the Rock Island Railroad. From the cool breezes of Lake Superior 
to the hot winds of the Southwest was a difficult adjustment. We 
found 50,000 other people had read Mr. Harger’s article or in some 


other manner had learned of Uncle Sam’s celebration in the South- 
west. 


KE] Reno normally at this time was a small town of five or six 
thousand souls with United States’ Fort Reno and the Darlington 
Indian Agency not far away. United States soldiers were in evidence 
to try to help handle this unusual occasion and assist in keeping order. 


Even with military assistance, El Reno was unprepared to 
cope with the vast crowds pouring in from every direction. Every 
train arriving at this time had as many passengers on the roof and 
clinging to the entrances as were on the inside. These growing 
numbers daily added to the complexity of living. There came to be 
not food enough—not water enough. 


The United States authorities threatened to move the drawing 
to a larger center unless the local situation could be improved. This 
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challenged the business men of the community who were reaping a 
harvest. Immediately measures were taken to increase the comfort 
of the crowds. Barrels filled with ice water were placed at the 
street corners with cups attached by chains. The advantage of this 
was seized upon by one enterprising newcomer who took charge of 
one of the barrels, announcing loudly, ‘‘Come this way! Come this 
way! All the water you want to drink for five cents.’’ It was some- 
time before it was recognized that he had captured one of the public 
drinking fountains for his own profit. 


Streets were lined with every type of fakir known to man. Every 
gambling device from the roulette wheel and faro down to the simplest 
shooting gallery felt completely justified to run in open competition 
with the government conducting a game of chance on a national scale. 


Everything was colorful. Everything was gay. The little pioneer 
town near the border of the new country had been pushed back and 
had given place to a complex, cosmopolitan company. The checked 
suit and red tie of the professional sporting world, the artificial 
blonde street woman selling herself, the silent Indian in colorful 
attire, the frontier cowboy with his broad-brimmed hat, the pioneer 
woman with her clean dress and sunbonnet were all participating in 
the adventure of subduing another frontier. 


Into this medley of humanity tenderfeet, like ourselves, were 
arriving from the north and east. We found ourselves searching for 
a spot to lay our heads. While mother rested in a small wooden 
structure known as the depot, father and I scouted for a possible bed 
for the night. Into the main thoroughfare with its booths in the 
middle of the street and motley crowds surging back and forth, we 
looked for signs of hotels and rooming houses. We soon found this 
was futile as they were filled to overflowing. Front lawns in the 
residence district were renting space to tent owners. Even the 
shade of a tree became valuable to place a cot or to lie flat on the 
erass. 


With 18,000 people camping in or near El Reno, it goes without 
saying that they carried money and valuables. Those who rested in 
the open besought home owners and house wives to care for their 
watches and their wallets for a small rental. Many an El Reno 
housewife started a neat bank account out of this ‘‘safety deposit’’ 
business. When space in the open was exhausted, people began to 
turn back to near-by towns for sleeping accommodations. We had no 
tent. We had no cot nor could one be purchased. We did not want 
to turn back. 


The broiling hot sun, the reflected heat of the buildings, the 
surging crowds, all made it wearying to the point of exhaustion. We 
were about discouraged and ready to return to mother to report our 
failure to secure a foothold in the first step of our adventure when 
I stopped before a hardware store owned by a canny Scotchman— 
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Hollister by name. He stepped inside as I approached. iI can see 
his ruddy, kindly face now with his piercing blue eyes behind silver- 
rimmed spectacles, framed by the whitest hair and soft white whiskers 
cut close to the shape of his oval face. I asked if he knew any clues 
to possible residents who would take outlanders. He eyed me sharply. 


‘‘Where do you come from, young woman?’’ 
I answered, ‘‘ Wisconsin.”’ 


‘‘That is all I want to know. It is my home state. You can go 
up tomy home. We have a big house of twelve rooms up on the hill.’’ 


He proceeded to scribble a note, call the negro porter and dis- 
patched the message to his wife to prepare for us. I called father 
who had just entered the door from the street and introduced him 
to Mr. Hollister. 


‘‘So this is your father. I like the looks of both of you.’’ 
I quickly added that my mother was waiting at the station. 


“You go and get your mother and take this. It is my home 
address with directions to get there.’’ 


After a hot walk we were soon on a spacious veranda of a large 
house overlooking the town. Imagine our consternation when Mrs. 
Hollister, by no means as friendly a person as her husband, announced 
that she had rented all their rooms. Then she added, Mr. Hollister 
just sent me this note to take you in for the night. All I ean offer 
you are three pallets on the floor of the upper hallway.’’ We gladly 
and gratefully accepted the floor of this comfortable house, airy and 
cool, because we had confidence in the gentleman who owned thir 
house. 


Without food we tumbled on to our three pallets and with the 
sun not yet set, began our long first night’s rest on the border of 
the new country. ‘he next day our host arranged most comfortable 
quarters by dismissing what he termed ‘‘most objectionable people’’ 
and here we remained during our stay in El Reno. 


Next day father and I made our way to the registration booth 
and qualified under oath that we were eligible: he, as the head of a 
family, and I, as an unmarried female over twenty-one years of age. 


On the morning of July 29, 1901, two rectangular boxes, one 
representing the El Reno district registrations, the other the Lawton 
district registrations were mounted on a platform thirty-two feet 
square. The boxes were built ten feet long, two and one-half feet 
deep and made to revolve in such a manner as to effect the proper 
shuffling of the envelopes with the registered names. 


Mr. Harger’s article had said 11,000 farms would be offered. At 


the drawing it was officially announced that 13,000 quarter sections 
of 160 acres were available. 
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_ Fully 50,000 of the 160,000 who had registered were present in 
this open area in El Reno to see and hear the announcement of the 
first lucky names. 


Can you picture the breathless eagerness of that vast crowd? The 
excitement was tense of those waiting patiently for the great event. 
Just before the first turning of the El Reno box, Colonel Dyer stepped 
to the edge of the platform, ‘‘I never saw a better crowd assembled 
together. You are all here with equal rights as American citizens. 
We have selected young men not having chances in this lottery to 
draw out the names. We have selected them, knowing the families 
they represent are the foremost in the Territory. This is to be 
absolutely fair and every person interested is to have an equal chance. 
We rely upon every citizen assembled here to see fair play and 
justice done to every man.”’ 


All was ready. The El Reno box revolved. A young man placed 
his hand in the great container. He drew out the first envelope. 
He handed it to Colonel Dyer. It was passed to the chief clerk and 
stamped, No. 1. The Commissioner raised his hand for silence. 
Then he fairly thundered, ‘‘Stephen Holcomb of Pauls Valley, 
Indian Territory, draws the first number.’’ We shouted and yelled 
with all the others for fully three minutes while Stephen was lifted 
to the shoulders of his friends and near friends, and paraded through 
the crowd. He had the first choice of all the farms in the El Reno 
district, including those adjacent to county seat centers. 


Juggling with the law, the real estate booster and the land 
prospector were there to offer a price for relinquishments and many 
sold out their drawings for a sum, a sum that sounded fabulous to 
those who were successful winners but insincere pioneers. 


Day after day the numbers continued to be drawn and published 
daily. The extra thousands believed their numbers would surely be 
called next day. Finally the big lottery had exhausted the 13,000 
lucky numbers. We were among the unlucky majority of over 100,000 
souls, half of whom were there to respond in person. Yet we ex- 
perienced no great disappointment. Life was too colorful, too com- 
pelling to feel defeat. 


Those who had come for a lark departed to their several states. 
Those who remained either thru necessity or circumstances set about 
to take advantage of the existing situation. Those who stayed from 
choice found their way to the making of new towns in the newly 
opened territory. It was agreed in our own family that father should 
precede us into the new country, that mother and I would follow in 
a few days. We bade the Hollister family a farewell at El Reno 
as we would friends of long standing. 


It was to the nearest county seat town-site that we travelled in a 
railroad train. The rush toward this train which filled from the 


open windows long before those entering the door could possibly — 
secure a seat, forced many to use suit-cases as perches in the aisles. | 
A happy-go-lucky crowd it was! Singing, with interludes of light | 
bantering conversation, buying everything to eat in sight, but no 
vulgarity, no obscenity. The fine consideration which mother and 
I, en route to meet father, received from strangers on this trip 
heartened us. 


The introduction to our big adventure did not wholly square 
with Mr. Harger’s ‘‘Next Commonwealth’’ but we had not yet reached 
the new land. None of us wished to return to our far north home. 
Such alluring prospects were pictured just over the border in the 
Kiowa-Comanche country. Here we would find a land with favoring 
climate and fertile soil. Here staples of the North, wheat and corn, 
grow side by side with cotton of the South. To those grown weary 
battling against twenty below zero weather, this ‘‘Promised Land’’ 
of Oklahoma beckoned us on to further adventure. 


BUILDING A TOWN OUT OF A CORNFIELD 


As evening dropped into dusk, our train slipped into the Kiowa 
country along newly laid rails and came to a halt at Anadarko, the 
nearest proposed county seat town-site over the border and our 
destination. A few lanterns swayed in and out of that seething mass 
of humanity as mother and I stepped from the train. Otherwise 
blackness, strangeness and the mystery and suspense of the big ad- 
venture was upon us. 
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Father, who had gone ahead to scout out the situation, was 
somewhere in that jostling crowd of cowboys, prospectors, vagabonds 
and adventurers—all hailing the newcomers in true pioneer fashion, 
welcoming us to the new land. Mother and I stood quite still, know- 
ing there was nothing else we could do until father found us. Finally 
he bumped into us and how we did cling to him in that weird setting. 
He immediately announced that we were the only two women who 
had arrived from the outside world without one’s own tent for 
shelter. It was something of a question how and where we might 
be cared for for the night. Nothing was available but the large tents 
with cots for men only. Father piloted us to what he termed the 
most decent location in ‘‘Rag Town’’ as the hundreds of tents were 
called adjoining the proposed town-site.* 


This was under the direction of the Methodist Church with 
Reverend Kellar in charge. The cloth as well as trade, the law and 
medicine seemed to have caught the opportunity for business as well 
as service to humanity. When father introduced his wife and 
daughter to Mr. Kellar, he, twisting his hands in and out, responded 


4For the history of Anadarko, see Sara Brown Mitchell, “The Early Days of 
ee in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (Winter, 1950-51), 
pp. 390-98. 
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in his booming, big voice, ‘‘ Well now, sisters, we must find a way to 
eare for you! Here is my personal tent with my own belongings. 
I will turn it over to you for tonight. We hadn’t expected any 
ladies.’’ It was only ten by twelve but seemed generous space for 
two women who had so suddenly entered the world of men. How- 
ever, One woman after another came seeking this small canvas shelter 
and by midnight it held eight women and a lonely little bride who 
sat fully dressed at the tent flap all night, weeping and peering 
eagerly into the men’s dormitory where her mate slept blissfully, 
unaware of his wife’s distress. 


What humanness that little ten by twelve space held that first 
night in the new country! So dark it was that each had no idea of 
the other’s identity, yet trusting and confident that all were running 
the same risk. Gradually the night prairie wind rose from the south 
and cooled the atmosphere so that rest was possible. In the deadly 
quiet of the early morning hours it had grown quite chilly. One 
heard in a stage whisper, ‘‘Min, I’m cold.’’ ‘‘Cold?’’ ‘‘Yes, cold.’’ 
“Well last night you were hot. Never seed the like of you, Mag! 
What can I do? Be glad you have a shelter and a bed in this wild 
country.’’ 


I proffered my dress skirt as some protection, handing it to a 
hand in the dark. It was in those days that we wore silk-lined dresses 
and mine happened to be wool against silk and it rustled. ‘‘There 
now,’’ said Min, ‘‘you never had anything half so fine as that to 
cover you in your whole life, silk and wool, Mag. Now be quiet and 
go to sleep.”’ 


Putting my hand out toward mother, I found her cot shaking 
violently, so convulsed with quiet laughter was she at this dialogue. 
As the dawn awakened us, imagine our surprise to find ‘‘Min’’ and 
‘‘Mag’’ two elderly sisters, quite ready to confide all their diffi- 
culties of arriving in the new country to any willing listener. The 
desire to have a degree of privacy led mother and me to dress very 
early before the others awakened. We were eager to get the lay of 
the land. Father joined us. Along ‘‘Tent Town’s’’ main street we 
looked up the prospects of breakfast. Even at that early hour one 
enterprising tent after another was offering food. Coming to a sign 
“‘Cakes and Coffee’’ we walked up to the pine board counter which 
appeared cleaner and more appetizing than some others. We ordered 
‘“Cakes and Coffee.’? What we received was literally cakes and 
coffee, cakes without either butter or syrup, coffee without either 
milk (real or artificial) or cream or sugar. In the clear, bracing 
atmosphere of that early August dawn, we enjoyed the leathery cakes 
and the almost impossible colored water called coffee. The romance 
of the frontier was upon us and we did not feel critical. 


Off to the south the soft green rolling prairies met the low lying 
hills and in the distance could be seen the haze of the Wichita Moun- 
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tains. To the north flowed the lovely Washita River, near which was 
located the Indian Agency with its government office buildings, the 
Indian trader stores, the residences of government officials. This was 
known as the Anadarko Indian Agency, the name Anadarko being taken 
from Nah-dah-ko, a band of Caddo Indians. This Agency was first 
established in 1859 as the Wichita Agency under Confederate control.® 
Later it became the Anadarko Agency. Here our government has 
continuously dealt with the Indians of this reservation and their 
problems. Pa 


Endeavoring to survey our surroundings intelligently, we walked 
toward the proposed new town-site of Anadarko. We soon found 
ourselves in a great cornfield of ripening grain as high as our heads, 
planted by Indians who could not quite believe that the white man 


oh) Spee 


was to enter his lands. Here the government was to hold its auction | 


of town lots that day, August 6, 1901. 


With a plat of the town-site in our hands we walked between 
the rows of corn, trying to locate a possible lot not too far from the 
public square. At this moment the public square was simply a 
cleared piece of the cornfield with the auctioneer’s stand in the 
center, waiting for the bidding to open at ten o’clock. With our 
plat as a guide, we favored a south by west location within a short 
distance of the opening in the cornfield and not far from the 
Methodist Mission. As the sun rose with its intense heat, we 
checked a specific lot facing the north and moved back to the center 
of interest, where crowds were converging to see the first lot knocked 
down to the highest bidder. 


Here we caught the first glimpse of the reservation Indiau on 
his native heath. The men wore broad-rimmed felt hats, their long 
black hair was braided and tied with bright red, yellow and green 
wollen yarns. Their winding sheets of unbleached muslin twisted 
around their bodies over their trousers seemed to me then simply an 
outworn left-over of the loin cloth of savage days, but later I learned 
differently. The women, with bare heads and sleeveless sack-like 
dresses of bright calico, sat on the high seats of wagons, skilfully 
driving teams of ponies, while their small children, riding in the 
back of the wagon, stared at a new world of strange creatures who 
had so suddenly entered their dominion. 


_ Here, too, one saw the long caravan of covered wagons moving 
silently and slowly toward the new lands so recently won at the 
drawing. With their human freight, their animals and their imple- 


ments, they continued to move westward for days and nights without 
ceasing. 


5 The Wichita Agency was established in 1859, by the U. S. Government, and 
was taken over by Indian agents of the Confederate States late in the summer of 
1861, after the Confederate Commissioner, Albert Pike, had secured treaties of 
alliance with eleven different tribes at this agency. 
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It was a veritable pageant staged on magnificent lines. The 
canvas was one far too large to be very much aware of individuals. 
Yet the crowd did focus upon one individual, a picturesque figure— 
the auctioneer, himself arrayed in cowboy attire, chaps, spurs, whip. 
He stood with his broad sombrero tilted at the proper angle so we 
could surely know his ear was missing. The story of this missing 
ear was passed around that day in the crowd. He had fought another 
auctioneer in the streets of Perry, Oklahoma, during the opening of 
the ‘‘Strip’’ and in the conflict had his ear bitten off. His shirt 
open at the throat, his red kerchief around his neck, he caught the 
highly dramatic mood of the occasion and capitalized it to the full. 
Colonel John Green in all his trappings of the big West was staging 
a veritable show, the making of a town out of a cornfield. 


There we stood with hundreds of others, waiting the call of our 
particular lot. It was knocked down to my father by Colonel Green 
at shortly after noon the first day at a little more or less than two 
hundred dollars. Our United States government would accept only 
cold cash. Hach person there was fully aware that every other 
person present, like himself, was armed with currency yet there were 
no hold-ups. 


Every person respected his neighbor for all were partners in a 
common concern. The community had no laws and no officers to 
enforce laws. There may have been United States marshals in the 
crowd as plain clothes men, but these opening days saw no violation 
of human rights. There seemed to be unwritten laws peculiar to 
man’s dependence upon man and no one wished to take advantage of 
his equal. 


By late afternoon father discovered our tent outfit had come 
through and was at the station. Soon the corn stalks were felled, a 
wooden floor was laid, our tent stretched over it, and that night we 
moved our baggage into our own tent home on our own land in the 
new country. Primitive living, indeed, so primitive that to tender- 
feet used to the comforts of a settled home, it was appalling. It 
didn’t seem possible that human beings could exist under such con- 
ditions. The most urgent need was water. Father ordered a well 
to be dug at once on our newly acquired lot, but in digging wells, as 
in other things, one took his turn. Drinking water was selling at 
ten cents a cup. Water for general use was hauled from the river 
and sold from barrels. It was parcelled out discreetly to the settlers 
at such high prices that in one emergency father, mother and I bathed 
in the same water for one day and were grateful we had it to share. 


Hunger in its urgency cannot compare to thirst. The hot dust 
of the trampled down, plowed cornfield, with no shade of any kind, 
added to one’s natural need of water, yet there was only a limited 
quantity available. That had to suffice. Of all the hardships en- 
dured, this was the most intense, yet short-lived. 
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Soon Gage’s well was known for its good water and at all hours — 
of the day and night it was pumped. The supply never gave out. 
Tents sprang up by magic. The landscape became dotted with : 
human habitation, while the corn stalks went down. That first night — 
in our tent-house I shall ever hear the wind as it sighed through the 
blades of corn and I felt that the cornfield knew its doom. Hammers — 
and saws rang out through the twenty-four hours without ceasing. 
Avenues and streets formed themselves as stores, offices, homes took 
shape and defined the town’s highways. 


Adventure ran high these early days. One felt it couldn’t be 
quite real, that it was something of a play and next day the setting 
would move off. But as days succeeded days, grim reality pinned 
down our enthusiasms to the serious business of creating homes, and 
out of these homes, a town. Mother purchased a residence lot at 
auction. Here we eventually built a home. Toward the end of the 
lot sale, I bid upon a lot near the junction of two railroads. Colonel 
Green was kind to the ladies and a very small sum secured it. I had © 
visions of grain elevators and wholesale houses clamoring for my 
location. Some ten years later it was sold for little more than the 
original price, while father and mother turned their lots to great 
advantage. Our deeds came as grants directly from Washington, 
signed by the President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt. 
President McKinley was shot in September and was succeeded by 
Theodore Roosevelt. The town was in its early rawness when a 
courier ran up and down shouting, ‘‘President McKinley has been — 
shot! President McKinley has been shot!’’ The tragic news rang 
out on the evening quietness about supper time. Away off in that 
remote spot the message had come through before day had turned to 
night. 


Three weeks of unceasing activity and the transformation of a 
cornfield into a county seat town was complete. That is, court 
house and banks were set up in tents. Businesses were under canvas 
covering, and the United States Post Office was doing business at 
a new spot on the map. Homes were established. Those who had 
come with fresh hopes and new plans met the challenge of a new 


land. Out of this raw cornfield was carved a town and that town 
was called Anadarko. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS 

After the excitement of creating a town out of a cornfield had 
subsided and the town itself could be taken for granted, one began 
to make excursions into the near-by country. The most striking cases 
in this desert of human habitation were the Indian schools and 
missions. 

The Riverside Indian School, supported by our United States 
Government, was one of the first and most frequently visited.6 It 


_ © Riverside Indian School was established in 1892, and is still one of the lead- 
ing Government Indian schools in Western Oklahoma. 
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was located near the Washita river only a few miles north of the 

newly created town of Anadarko. It was a boarding school for the 
Wichitas, Caddoes and affiliated tribes, offering elementary and 
secondary education. The elementary school unit was fashioned 
_along lines laid down for white children, learning to read, to write, 
and to figure. The secondary school unit, endeavoring to prepare the 

: Indian youth for intelligent care of his lands and herds, was largely 
agricultural and vocational with the emphasis upon farming, animal 
husbandry and fruit culture. 


At this school one gained great insight into human values. Little 
children as young as five and six years entered here and remained 
throughout their elementary school life, and sometimes went on into 
higher education that carried them through the United States Indian 
institutions for advanced learning at Haskell and Carlisle. One 
could but wonder at the indifference shown by Indians toward the 
soil. Yet our government, as many parents try to do, had decreed 
what pattern the Indian should follow. His aptitudes and abilities 
were often ignored in these early days. His native keeness for the 
arts, his skill in craftsmanship, his sensitiveness to detail, as shown 
in all his handiwork, were almost entirely overlooked by the govern- 
ment’s plan of education. Consequently Indian children were con- 
stantly running away from school. Some of them were looking upon 
it as enforced imprisonment. 


The teachers, as I found them at this period, were for the most 
part refined and well-prepared. As their appointments came through 
civil service, politics was eliminated and one found men and women 
of some scholastic attainment in this far away outpost. The most 
telling characteristic among these appointees was some physical de- 
fect caused by birth, accident or circumstance. Evidently they were 
using this isolation to cover their morbid sensitiveness. Out here in 
the Indian country they seemed to have been able to shake off their 
shackles and to gain both freedom and self-respect. 


There were among these teachers those who valued the local 
Indian handicraft as well as that sometimes sent from as far away 
as the Navajoes. Here it was that I bought my first Navajo rug 
under the guidance of those who knew values. But all this seemed 
to be a thing apart from Indian education. White man’s fashions 
in houses, in dress, in morals and education were set up as desirable 
goals for the Indian. 


Here, too, one caught glimpses of the Indian parent’s devotion 
to his children. They came often to the government school, always 
with them some token of affection for their child, an apple, an orange, 
some nuts. Evidences of a shared confidence could be seen when 
a father and his child were in close conversation out on the grounds 
under a tree. A loving companionship was thus kept alive. This 
so easily might have died out had the father turned his child over 
entirely to the Government and not wanted to foster his paternalism. 
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Social occasions of one kind and another were offered by the — 


school for the Agency folk and those interested from Anadarko. Too 
often were these merely exploitations of the children for adult en- 


tertainment, a mere excitation and over-stimulation. Then the au- 


thorities in charge, who had stimulated the children to a high degree 
of hilarity, would require a completely tamed behavior from them 
immediately following a performance. This, of course, had its effect 
in other forms of dishonesty and hypocrisy. So in the name of 
educating the Indian, both education and the Indian were some- 
times sinned against. 


This was equally true in some of the mission schools endeavoring 
to christianize a primitive people. The missions with which I be- 
came most familiar were all south of the Washita river in the Kiowa 
nation. The nearest one, in fact the one adjoining the new town 
only a few blocks from our tent-home, was under the direction of the 
Methodist Church South, in charge of the Reverend J. J. Methvin.? 
‘‘Brother’’ Methvin, he was familiarly called by both Indian and 
white man. 


This man of small stature but of stout heart and mind had come 
from Georgia fourteen years before the opening to work among the 
wild tribes of southwestern Oklahoma. Soon after we moved into our 
tent-house we observed this quick moving little man with his patri- 
archal whiskers, his alpaca coat, his white tie and his ever present 
cane, thumping along over our street twice a day, so regular in his 
goings and comings that one could easily set his watch by this 
punctuality. Even before we knew him well we had set up a more 
intimate relation toward him and among ourselves had affectionately 
ealled him ‘‘Daddy Methvin.’’ Thoroughly identified with the wel- 
fare of his Indians, he took a deep interest in all the civic affairs 
. of the newly organized community, knowing that life for the Indian 
would not be the same with the introduction of white men’s ways. 
He had built a school, a dormitory and his home on the site given 
the mission by the Government. He had an interesting family whom 
we came to know. His daughter Emma’s marriage to Mr. Blackman, 
Chief Clerk at the Agency, who became United States Indian Agent 
upon the retirement of Colonel [James] Randlett, marked the most 
important social event during the first year after the opening. 


A young Indian student died that first year at Methvin Institute. 
Mr. Methvin had sent for her parents and friends. After her death 
the family were heard out on the adjoining prairie wailing lamentably, 
tearing their clothes, breaking up their wagons, pulling their hair 
over their faces, appealingly throwing their arms heavenward and 
then casting themselves on the ground in despair. This demonstra- 


7The Methodist Mission was established at Anadarko by the Reverend J. J. 


Methvin in 1887.—Sidney H. Babcock, “Joh segs ‘ 
Oahoma, Vol. XIX, No.3 Uune 1041) ope ieee eo ee 
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tion was the traditional form of mourning of the Kiowa Indian. 
Their daughter had been tenderly nursed and cared for by these 


~ good people who lived their Christianity. Never did they impose 


their particular faith, but deeply respected the primitive ways of 


_ this child-like people. 


-To the east of Anadarko was another mission under the direction 
of the Presbyterian Church in charge of Reverend 8. V. Fait.8 It was 
called Mautame Mission. This was a rich valley farm with substantial 
buildings, including the school. Here Mr. Fait with his energetic 
meticulous wife and several valuable helpers gave to Indian boys and 
girls new life and assisted them to learn new ways of doing things. 
Mr. Fait held a most practical religious faith. He gave himself to 
every part of the farm activities, participating with the boys in all 
outdoor work. He had built a church at the Agency, and with the 
coming of the new town it was moved here to serve a wider usefulness. 


Mr. Fait’s honest face, bronzed by wind and weather, gave many a 


new settler renewed faith in the things that are eternal. These 
spiritual pioneers in these big open spaces took on many of the graces 
and powers with which Mother Nature is endowed. 


Practical life activities, such as cooking, laundry and sewing, 
were part of the educational program of the school. It was my good 
fortune to now and then be an over-night guest at this Presbyterian 
mission and I came to know these Indian boys and girls and these 
workers as friends and to value their contribution to the new common- 
wealth. 


Driving to the south into the Apache and Comanche country on 
one of our pilgrimages, we found standing stark in the open prairie, 
a high wall enclosing buildings erected around an open court. It 
had every appearance of an ancient monastery. .... We made a 
visit to this interesting old school, called St. Patrick’s Mission, in 
charge of cultivated, intelligent workers. Going into the open court- 
yard behind this high wall with a look-out at one corner, and many 
other indications of a fortress, one could easily feel the thrill of a 
much more highly colored adventurous life than we were now living. 
Indeed, it was quite easy to imagine this substantial masonry, with 
its large gates, belonging to an old world setting rather than a new 
state in the making. 


This largest and perhaps most successful mission was built by 
the Catholic Church and in charge of Father Isadore Ricklin.® <A 


8 The Presbyterian Mission was established by the Reverend Silas V. Fait, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in 1888. Mr. Fait named 
the Mission “Mautame,” its location (Caddo County Farm) four miles west of 
Verdun having been the site of Camp McIntosh, a Confederate outpost, in the War 
between the States. 

s 9 St. Patrick’s Mission was established by the Reverend Father F. Isadore Rick- 


lin in 1891. 
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merry soul he was, riding his buck-board, drawn by two lively Indian | 


ponies. He would flourish his whip and have a pleasant nod and 
smile for passers-by, sometimes stopping longer for a friendly chat. 
It was quite easy to understand why it was commonly known as ‘Mather 
Isadore’s Mission.’’ Located only a few miles to the southwest of 
Anadarko, good roads made it a favorite drive. There one would 
see substantial fields of grain, a full bearing orchard, a fine garden 
and an extensive vineyard. Along an imposing drive-way leading 
up to the mission had been planted growing trees. All this cultiva- 
tion was a paradise to the eyes of those newcomers whose own land 
had not yet been turned. It also gave promise of what might be 
expected of this virgin soil with intelligent treatment and care. 
The simple faith of Father Isadore and his workers, his unbounded 
good humor, his sympathetic interest and influence in whatever might 
be of great concern to this primitive people, made this mission a 
center of helpful counsel and won the loyalty of the Indians that 
resulted in many converts to the Catholie faith. The character and 
high order of the work not only commanded the respect of the com- 
munity, but was recognized by the United States Government. 


These leaders and their workers were all frontiersmen in matters 
of spiritual welfare. Their contributions to the coming common- 
wealth were perhaps not so tangible as those of some others but were 
nevertheless as real and far-reaching as they were obscure. 


INDIAN LIFE IN THE NEW COUNTRY 


It was the day before Christmas—our first Christmas in the new 
country—that Grace Perry came to our tent in her jaunty buggy, 
driving her spirited black horse. ‘‘Hoo-hoo! Hoo-hoo!’’ she ealled. 
‘“Can’t you drive with me today up into the Wichita country? That 
is where the Indians build grass houses that last a century.’’!® 


_ The day was like early spring. The sun warm and bright, the 
air clear and balmy. Driving past the Government School, we came 
to a high plateau and as we followed the trail, there was nothing but 


open country and here the wind had full play. Jogging along com- 


fortably, Grace Perry told me how the Wichita (women) build these 
grass houses. They cut tall young saplings, placing them in a circle 
one hundred feet in circumference, pulling them together at the 
them together at the top and tying them securely with pliable bark. 
At intervals, they reinforce these saplings, binding them one to 
another with the same heavy pliable inside bark of saplings. Then 
they beat into this warp of bark great bunches of prairie grass, weav- 
Ing 1t over and under until the whole is securely enclosed. Only two 
apertures are provided, one at the top for the smoke to escape, and 
a small low door that one must stoop to enter. 


_10The Wichita-Caddo Reservation adjoined the Kiowa-Apache-Comanche Reser- 
vation on the north. 
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Just at this point of her story, we suddenly came upon a orassy 
opening just off the main trail, well protected by a natural wind- 
break. It looked so inviting in that direction that we left the main 
trail to explore a bit. Quite unexpectedly we came upon a wide open 
_ space filled with tepees, beautifully decorated with symbols in bright 
colors. We stayed a safe distance away so as not to intrude. Many 
_ small tepees were set in a large semi-circle and well toward the center 
was a new large one, decorated profusely and artistically with 
eagles and other bright-colored symbols. Not a sound of any kind 
could be heard except the wind and singing birds in the tree branches 
on this lovely afternoon. The mystery of it all filled us with suspense 
and expectancy. Grace Perry could not interpret it. She had not 
seen anything like this. She did not know its meaning. But we both 
knew it was a significant happening. We decided to remain quietly 
near and await developments. It was not long until out from the 
forty or more tepees emerged the most gorgeous array of Indian life 
I shall ever hope to see. With dignity and ceremony in their finest 
of buck skin suits and dresses, old men, old women, young men, and 
maidens all moved toward the large central tepee. One young Indian 
maiden stood out from all the others in her beauty and dignity. Her 
buck skin dress, fringed from the knees, her lovely mocassins and - 
leggings tinted a soft green. Her cheeks, painted with large red 
circles. Her black hair, oiled and shining in the sun light. Her 
straight hair held in place by a band of green satin ribbon. Her 
shawl had been artistically made from fine black wool cloth, lined 
with a lovely shade of apple green silk. As she moved gracefully 
toward the great central tepee, her shawl floated back of her in true 
regal fashion. 


It was fairly breath-taking, the loveliness of those silent, moving 
figures, arrayed for a festive occasion of some ceremonial importance. 
Soon they were all assembled in this large tepee. No Indian could 
be seen. What would happen next? We waited in the deep silence 
of the wind-blown prairie. Murmuring of voices could now be heard 
from within the large tepee, then one voice stood out above the others 
in deep guttural tones. The rise and fall of a long recital seemed to 
have no end. Soon, however, we were convinced that the tale had 
been a review of their trials and tribulations, for a woeful moaning 
came as a refrain from the entire group, which could mean nothing 
other than death, disaster, sorrow. 


Another leader’s voice was now relating another tale, not so 
solemn nor so woeful, but equally important from the deliberate 
enunciation and rhythmic flow of Wichita language. Now sounded 
notes of triumph, the tom-toms beat and the joyful chanting by the 
entire group indicated achievement, success and good fortune. 


Thus, they reviewed the happenings of the year in tribal cere- 
monial fashion. A young Indian boy came toward us and on recog- 
nizing Miss Perry invited us to come nearer but we refrained. He 
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explained that this is the greatest day of the Wichita Indian’s year. 
Events of the year are told by the old men of the tribe, their ill 
fortunes caused by storms, disease, injustices. Their good fortunes, 
too, in the form of abundant crops, successful agreements with neigh- 
boring tribes and the authorities of the Government at Washington. 
This was followed by feasting and dancing far into the night. We 
knew we must leave at perhaps the most telling part of the drama 
for already the sun was almost gone. We did not visit the grass 
houses that day but we did experience the unexpected pageantry 
of a never to be forgotten ceremonial day of the Wichitas. 


Though the Indians had been allotted their lands and were 
scattered throughout the reservation, many of the smaller tribes, such 
as the Caddoes, north of the Wichita river, retained their tribal 
customs as the Wichitas had their New Year Feast. In August, each 
year after the gathering of corn, they held this ceremonial dance. 
Through an official at the Government Agency, three of us were 
invited to drive to the scene of this dance, north and west of Ana- 
darko. By no other means could white people witness this sacred 
feast and dance. The long drive across the high prairies was full 
of interest. Worn trails by Indian horsemen always told of a settle- 
ment in this or that direction. Hobbled ponies, grazing—jack rabbits 
and coyotes in abundance. 


One year after the Opening, there were few signs of civilization. 
Suddenly, one would come upon an abrupt break in the prairie and a_ 
precipitous drop into a canyon lined with green cedars and clear 
water flowing at the base. Here many Indians chose wisely to keep 
their homes protected from high winds, for their tepees, with the 
southern exposure brought natural warmth, caught the sun’s rays 
of the winter. With grass lands near for their ponies and water for 
themselves and their stock, they had the essentials for permanent 
settlement. But on summer days, the canyon proved too sultry and 
hot. It was then that they moved to the high prairies where the 
breezes blew. The tepee then gave way to brush arbors. 


The day of our excursion was fair and hot. We came to a fenced- 
in field, fringed with trees along a near-by stream—Big Jenny’s place. 
Here Indian families had encamped for perhaps a week. For three 
days previous to the dance, the men made an intoxicating drink, 
known as mescal. In the stupor produced from this drink, they 
hacked their naked bodies until they bled freely, then they decorated 
their bodies with their own blood, adding many bright colors. They 
barbecued a steer for the feast. The head of this animal, with its long 
horns, was worn on the head of one of the leading women at the dance. 
Soon after our arrival they confiscated our camera and locked it 
safely in a small corn crib. One can fully understand their taking 
this precaution. The sacredness of this custom was not for outside 
eyes to look upon. At times I felt we had no right to be there. What 
looked to us so barbaric and so gruesome, was to them a sacrificial 
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‘ceremony, honoring the harvest season. The tom-toms began to beat 
soon after our arrival, the dance began with slow movements of both 
men and women. They grew more wild and more frenzied until 
they dropped out from sheer exhaustion. Then another group took 
up the dance where these left off and the dancing continued without 
ceasing, two days and two nights. There was no beauty for me in this 
experience, for it was the most primitive, barbaric exhibition of 
human frenzy and unnaturalness. 


We started toward home as the sun set and the southern wind 
cooled the atmosphere. The drive, under the glistening stars, 
gradually quieted the turmoil of emotions aroused by this primitive 
people. It seemed it must be time we were heading toward the river 
when we discovered we were travelling directly toward the north star. 
Our ponies had taken the wrong trail and they were taking us due 
north instead of south. The men halloed, hoping some Indian might 
appear to give us direction. Finally, our agency friend called in 
Indian language loud and long, but no one responded... . . It was 
then decided to wheel directly in the opposite direction and give the 
ponies the reins. They brought us soon into the right trail and gal- 
loped a steady gait into Anadarko. 


No more picturesque festival could be imagined than when the 
Indians were paid their grass rent. When the allotments were made 
to the Indians before the Opening, they retained, in addition to 
a home, a share in grass lands, known as the ‘‘Big Pasture.’’™ Cattle- 
men rented these lands for grazing purposes at a price and paid the 
Government. To the Anadarko Agency the Indians came periodically 
from every part of the reservation to receive their ‘‘grass payment’’ 
from the Government. They brought their families and encamped 
in tepees bordering the new town. Hundreds and hundreds of Indians 
from the reservation tribes assembled here. They set up life in 
all its reality. Sometimes the encampment continued for several 
weeks. Their brush arbors, their cooking paraphernalia, their jerked 
meat hanging in strips drying in the sun, their babies laced into 
beautifully made cradles sometimes hanging from the limb of a tree, 
sometimes standing up against the tree trunk while the women 
cooked or prepared skins for moceasins. Every activity of real Indian 
living went forward here and offered a rare opportunity to observe 


11 The Kiowa, Apache and Comanche owned their reservation land in South- 
western Oklahoma under the terms of the Medicine Lodge Treaty with’ the United 
States in 1867, the reservation having been granted these tribes in lieu of their other 
western land claims assigned them by the Government before the Civil War. By 
Agreement with U. S. Commissioners in 1892, approved by Congress in 1900, each 
member of the three tribes had the right to select an allotment of 160 acres to be 
owned in severalty; after. all allotments had been selected, 480,000 acres were re- 
served to be held in common by the tribes for grazing or pasture lands, the surplus 
lands on the reservation to be opened to white settlement by Prsidential proclama- 
tion. The terms of this Agreement are in Kappler’s Indian Affairs—Laws and 


Treaties, Vol. I. 
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and become acquainted with native life on the reservation. Even 
the Cherokees [Cheyennes] from the ‘‘Strip’’ well to the north 
decided to bring their beadwork and buckskin moccasins and set up 
trade during this encampment. 


One morning I walked through the Indian village to find a 
Cherokee [Cheyenne] woman to make me a pair of moccasins. She 
had small feet and hands as most Indian women have. She secured 
a piece of paper, asked me to take off my shoe, put my foot on the 
paper, and with a stick she outlined my foot. Holding up the pat- 
tern, she coyly smiled and said, ‘‘ White woman big foot.’’ She made 
me a beautiful pair of buckskin moccasins with attractive bead 
trimming. 


It was not unusual that an Indian family during grass payment 
would receive as much as a thousand dollars cash, depending, of 
course, upon the size of the family. They used it very much as 
children would. It was not unusual to find one with a bunch of 
bananas sit down in the street and with his family and others devour 
the entire bunch. Throughout the Indian camp, dotted with circles 
of Indian men and women, one found one group after another ab- 
sorbed in playing Monte, a Spanish gambling game, never leaving 
off until their last penny was thrown on the cards. Women with 
babes at breast shared in all sports, sitting quietly, intently watching, 
and now and then throwing their money on the cards along with 
the men or chuckling to themselves over the result. The cooking, the 
sports, the hilarious and festive purchases never ceased until the 
encampment ended..... 


It was interesting during grass payment to see the Indian go 
first to his old friend the Indian trader at the Agency, look over 
the stock of blankets, buy bright colored calicos for his wife, buy 
candies for the children, letting them search everywhere in a play- 
ful manner to try to find the sweet meats hidden away in the folds of 
his blanket, in his pocket or sometimes in his hat. The Indian parent 
loved his children with deep feeling. I never saw one cruel or unjust 
to a child. My first view of the lovely Washita water fall showed an 
Indian woman with her children playing in it in order to keep cool. 


Mrs. Annette Hume, wife of Dr. Charles Hume, the Government 
Agency doctor, was another good companion in the Indian country. 
She would drive over from the Agency frequently in her buggy and 
would take me on long journeys to an Indian mission, or on some 
errand of mercy. She usually carried her camera and we snapped 
pictures of life on the plains. About that time, I believe, Colliers or 
Harper’s Weekly carried a page of her very excellent pictures of the 
new country. One day she took me out to an ‘‘Indian Beef Issue.”’ 


12 The name “Cherokees” here should be Cheyennes whose reservation bordered 
th Kiowa-Apache-Comanche Reservation on the northwest. The Cherokees in 1901 
did not live in the “Strip,” nor rarely, if ever, make beaded moccasins for sale. 
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In the early days the Government paid the Indians in cattle, by 
treaty stipulations, which were killed on the open range in the 
barbaric fashion of the old Indian hunt. At this time, they were 
still supplied the long horned cattle for the beef issue, but they had 
built slaughter houses and the killing was less spectacular. I shall 
always remember the scene after the division of the beef, with the 
women searching the discarded parts to try to find a few more tid- 
bits that had been overlooked, the dogs crowding around in the 
background. An Indian camp always had many dogs. 


It was no unusual things to come upon an Indian camp where 
some one was ill. Sometimes the medicine man had already come. 
His small tepee was set up with hot stones inside, over which a little 
cold water was constantly poured to create steam and the patient 
put into this well covered vapor bath. 


It was through Mrs. Hume that I met Ida Rolfe, an Episcopal 
missionary to the Indians. One day I visited her little mission house 
and was introduced to... . three Delaware Indian women who were 
doing the most beautiful Italian cut work under Miss Rolfe’s direc- 
tion. I wish I might write here the Indian equivalent of their names 
for they were so musical and euphonious. Miss Rolfe explained to 
me that when an Indian baby is born the first thing the mother looks 
upon, that she names her infant, thus accounting for these unusual 
names. Indian women did exquisite needle work. As they completed 
these small linen squares they brought them to Miss Rolfe, she 
laundered them and set them together in the form of bed spreads 
and table covers and sold them in New York for a good price to the 
Episcopal women who helped support this mission.. 


To this mission, too, came the delightful Episcopal Bishop Brooks, 
a truly understanding friend of the Indian. I heard him tell one of 
Mark Twain’s western stories at Mrs. Hume’s dinner table, very 
appropo of the flimsy hotel structures of these early days. ‘‘Last 
night I felt much as Mark Twain, who tells this story,’’ said Bishop 
Brooke with twinkling eyes. ‘‘Two men, having taken rooms at one 
of these quickly thrown up western hotels, had this to say. ‘The 
partition was so thin in my room, I could hear the man next to me 
change his clothes.’ ‘Change his clothes?’ said the other fellow, ‘Why 
the partition is so thin in my room I could hear him change his mind.’ 
And so could I last night.’? Good company he was, and a fine 
Christian gentleman. 


An Indian never knocked on entering a house. In our tent-house 
one day I was surprised to find three Kiowa women had walked in 
and were complacently looking over the clothes in our improvised 
closet. They had pulled back the curtains and were handling our 
dresses with much curiosity, jabbering Kiowa while mother and I 
looked on. When fully satisfied as to our cooking arrangements, 
our beds which they examined as to mattress and covering, they went 
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as quietly on their way as they had come, with the simple curiosity 
of children and with the same playfulness. One day I was startled 


to find a handsome young brave at our open tent window where I 


sat reading. I could feel his presence. Jumping up, frightened, I 
dropped my book. He moved off in great glee. The Indian seemed 
to be able to slip up on one without warning and enjoyed one’s 
startled reaction. .... 


Grace Perry and I came upon some young Kiowa Indians with 
a wagon load of pecans from the southern part of the Territory. We 
stopped to buy some but first wished to sample them. Never shall 
I torget those blanket Indians, vieing with one another in cracking 
nuts for us with their strong white teeth. They really made a game 
of feeding the two white women pecans until we made our purchase. 
They were friendly and would use any situation to develop a com- 
petitive game. 


On a trip into the Apache country near Ft. Sill, we went out to 
their camp, where we found their chief Geromino, a prisoner of war 
at Ft. Sill but his people were peacefully settled in the valley at the 
foot of the Wichita Mountains, under surveillance. Here we found 
unique baskets being made by the Apaches. The women would 
gather willow branches and collect empty tin cans from Ft. Sill. 
With the willows they wove sturdy waste baskets and they decorated 
them with cone-shaped bells cut and made from the tin by wrapping 


it around a pointed stick and suspending them on the baskets by ~ 


buek skin strings knotted so as to let the little bell shaped pieces of 
tin jingle as one moved the baskets. These ornaments were arranged 
at intervals in groups of five around the top and middle of the 
basket for decoration and were most effective and unusual. That 
same year, at Marshall Field’s Indian Department in Chicago, I 
found them selling for five dollars. We paid one dollar to the Indian. 


Chief Quanah Parker stood out as one of the most interesting 
Indian leaders I chanced to meet in the new country. He lived 
sumptuously in the Wichita Mountains with his several wives. Quanah, 
himself, had taken on white man’s dress but his home life was 
typically Indian and primitive. ... . He entertained lavishly and 
his home was one of the show places in the mountains.!3 Many of the 


older Indians, among the Plains tribes, practiced polygamy at that 
time. 


THE NEW UNDERTAKING 


The frame cottage was completed. The location that held our 
tent-home had become valuable in those few months of residence, so 
we erected a home and moved to more civilized living quarters on 
the other side of the new town of Anadarko, Father was able to 
more than double his original investment on the tent-home site. 


13 Quanah Parker’s home is still standing near Cache, in Comanche County, 
Oklahoma. 
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i The vagabondish life of the tent had its charm and its humor as 
well as its hardships and inconveniences. I shall always see mother, 
who had unfortunately turned her ankle on a board, as she sat inside 
the tent at mid-day with a green silk umbrella over her to temper 
the glare of the sun. I can still hear the remarks of the passers-by : 
“Look at that woman in there! She must think she is out in the sun. 
Yes, or the rain.’’ Catching glimpses of this peculiar woman under 
a green umbrella, it was very funny to them, but it was far more 
comfortable when one had to sit many hours and nurse one’s foot. 
Here she could read and sew without the annoyance of intense light. 
So it was that we invented many ways of meeting situations in our 
erude quarters. Six months of intense living in our tent-house had 
held storms, accidents, illness, birthday and Christmas dinners, 
friendly calls from our neighbors and the Indians, and most of all 
the deep satisfaction of having met life on the frontier as we found 
it, not as we wanted to find it. 


Already wooden structures were in the ascendancy over tents. 
It was the passing of temporary habitations to more permanent 
abodes, and change was the order of the day. A woman editor had 
come from Chicago to our town to take charge of a newspaper, and 
it was she who was calling at the door of our new home. 


*‘No, I haven’t a moment to come in,’’ said she. ‘‘I have only 
run over here a moment to tell you of an interesting chance at Ft. 
Cobb, the new town-site that is opening farther west. Dr. Peters from 
there came to our office just now to make inquiry for a person who 
could start the schools in their new town. I thought of you.”’ 


““Thought of me!’’ said J, in an astonished tone. ‘‘I couldn’t 
undertake to open schools in a new town. My preparation has only 
been in the field of young children.’’ 


‘‘Well I feel sure you could do it. Why don’t you run down 
there with Dr. Peters this afternoon and look over the situation. The 
train leaves in twenty minutes.’’ 


I looked to mother who never failed me. ‘‘It would do no harm 
to go down there, if you like the idea’’ said mother. 


“‘T believe I will,’’ and with that decision I threw a few things 
into my bag and rushed to the newspaper office. There my editor 
friend hurried me on to the station where she introduced me to Dr. 
Peters. We boarded the caboose of the local freight and bumped 
along the rails to F't. Cobb. 


It was late afternoon when we arrived. A few well-worn Indian 
trails stretched across the open prairie. What might have been a 
block or two from the Rock Island Railroad was a small settlement 
of tents scattered along one of these trails. A bank and hotel building 


was in process of construction. 
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Dr. Peters lost no time in calling the leading citizens of tent- 
town together. The doctor, the lawyer, the banker all met with the 
real estate man in his little office. I was presented to each as the 
candidate whom Dr. Peters had found to take charge of the schools. 


I placed my salary at a figure that I supposed would discourage ~ 


employment. 


As I stood in front of the real estate office awaiting the verdict, 
I wondered how I could manage to stay alone one night in so tem- 
porary and forlorn a place as this embryo town on the western plains. 
It was not long until the senior member of the group—the real estate 
man—came to the street. He summoned me to the group where he 
pronounced me duly elected the first Superintendent of Schools of 
Ft. Cobb. My duties were to begin the following Monday. ‘‘ Where 
shall I find a place to spend the night?”’ said I. 


They looked from one to the other, puzzled and ill at ease. ‘‘She 
ean’t stay here. They only take men,’’ said one. Another suggested 
‘“Could we find an extra tent to put up for her tonight?’’ 


At this point Dr. Peters gallantly invited me to his tent-home 
to meet Mrs. Peters. Promptly was I asked to be their guest. ‘‘We 
have only a little lean-to that we use for our kitchen,’’ said Mrs. 
Peters, ‘‘But we do have an extra cot that we can set in there for 
the night.’’ After supper we talked of the new school project and 
engaged two people to assist with the older children, a young woman 
and a young man, both of whom had applied previous to my arrival. 
The community also promised a quickly erected school building that 
could be used to assemble the children on Monday. 


Then came the time to arrange my sleeping quarters in the rag 
kitchen. The cot almost filled the space, indeed, it had to be crowded 
up against the gasoline stove. To gain a little more privacy I slept 
with my head literally under the stove. - Using my coat for covering, 
I dreamed of children swarming the prairie and no place to assemble 
them. I was up early to permit breakfast operations to go forward. 
I walked around the tent to the front of it. It was a clear, cool morn- 
ing in late February. As I stood there the sun’s rays picked up 
every detail on the horizon and clearly revealed a little house a mile 
or two up the railroad to the west. 


When I was called to breakfast I found that the lawyer of the 
town took his meals with Dr. and Mrs. Peters, so the four of us 


gathered around the board. I inquired who lived in the only house 
to be seen. 


‘“The Indian woman who owns this town-site lives there,’’ said 
Mrs. Peters. Dr. Peters, seeing my interest, quickly added, ‘‘She 
does not have anything to do with white people.’? I decided to keep 
my own counsel. After breakfast I asked, ‘‘How soon can I get a 
train going to Anadarko.’’ There were several hours to wait. I 
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struck out across the prairie in a straight line and headed directly 
toward the Indian woman’s house. 


| As I came nearer I found it a comfortably built house set in a 
large yard, well-fenced, with many signs of settled home life. I 
knocked timidly. The door opened and there stood a young Indian 
‘matron, the most attractive in feature and dress I had yet seen. A 
three year old child, she held by the hand. I spoke to the mother 
then to the child. 


Whatever effect we had upon each other as I stood there, it was 
a friendly smile she gave me as I told her that I had come to Ft. Cobb 
to open the schools, that I had no place to live and had ventured to 
come to her home. 


““Have you a room that I could use while working here?’’ said 
I. In excellent English she replied with a question, ‘‘Would you 
care to live with an Indian?’’ At that I smiled and answered, ‘‘I 
would like to live with you.”’ 


Whereupon she invited me into her four room house, nicely 
furnished with the cleanest of floors and the whitest of bed covering 
on real beds. To me, it was a palace in contrast to the close quarters 
in which I had slept the night before. As I made my way back to 
the little settlement to pick up my bag, I felt I had found a friend 
in the Indian woman on whose allotment the new town of Ft. Cobb 
was being built. 


The next Monday I moved into the Indian woman’s home, into 
a room that was clearly an addition to the original house, for it had 
outside walls on three sides. It was a surprise to find a white servant 
in the kitchen and to find that I could have my meals here also. 


The white children of the community assembled at the new 
school early. It did not take long to find that they fell into three 
groups. The youngest were to be my charge. The young woman 
took the middle group and the oldest and smallest group constituted 
the high school, taught by the young man. 


It goes without saying that the youngest group was the largest 
and most ill assorted, ranging in age from five to fifteen. There 
were some twelve and fourteen old boys and girls who had drifted in 
with the cotton pickers from Texas. They had never been inside of 
aschool. Here they were in their blue overalls and bare feet, wanting 
to learn to read, to write and to figure—so they fell to my lot. 


I shall always see the crude board structure called the school, 
with openings for windows and doors, but no windows and no doors. 
These br.ght-eyed scraps of humanity looked to me for guidance in 
their first organized learning. I found the older boys and girls 
surprisingly mature with the life experience of many grown-ups but 
illiterate. It was a distinct challenge to treat these children with 
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the dignity due their experience and at the same time build in them 4 


the awareness of a need and create the desire and the power to read 
and write. It was experimental education in truth. With no ma- 
terials, no books, no equipment, no furniture our point of departure 
had to be some live interest of the children. This seemed to be uni- 
versally the new railroad coming into the new country. A railroad 
map became our first geography. The schedule of trains, our first 
arithmetic. We found how to read the names of towns. We found 
that there were other railroads from the names on box cars. We 
learned the names of the things Ft. Cobb needed that the trains 
brought in. Lumber: Where did it come from? Food, furniture, 
farm implements. Their cotton picking experiences took on new 
meaning in connection with the railroad which hauled the raw cotton 
to the mills where it was made into cloth and then brought back by 
train to Ft. Cobb in boxes of overalls, shirts, trousers, dresses and 
aprons to be sold in the general store. The railroad became not only 
the carrier of goods but the avenue of communication—letters, pack- 
ages, money, people. 


Oh, the eagerness of those boys and girls for stories! Each day 
I brought a few of the old classics—the folk tale, the legend. Then 
we had songs. They would sing songs for me that I had never heard. 
They would sing religious hymns and sing them well. In turn I 
would bring them new music, including rhythms and melodies. How 
they loved to sing and skip! We learned from each other during our 
music hour, and it was a happy time. 


They had not known organized games. Even to the older boys 
running was an aimless activity. Gradually then on the open 
prairie, with all the out-of-doors for a play-ground, they learned 
to set limits in this space for play that controlled their activities and 
began to build skill and attainment. 


The most discouraging feature was trying to cope with the lack 
of sanitation—limited water supply, erude toilets, dirty clothes. The 
lack of windows and doors helped this situation in a measure, for we 
were truly a fresh air school. But the conditions were impossible for 
developing desirable habits. 


Never was there a cruder, more pioneer school effort on any 
frontier than this happy group of youngsters, busy from nine to four, 
learning largely from one another. There was no question about this 
little community spending all of its available school money in the 
salaries of their teachers. The little money spent in ordering supplies 
was largely for upper grades and high school. 


Now and then Indian boys and girls would visit the settlement 
and come and peek into the white children’s school. They brought 
with them one day, bows and arrows they had made. They set up 
their target for competitive play, much to the delight of our boys and 
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girls. This was used as an incentive to make some of our own play 
things, and utilize nature materials about us for games. The china 
_ berries they gathered for bean bag games, the sumach heads for ten 


_ pins. 


x 


It was in the midst of this crude beginning and my erowing 
enthusiasm for the progress our boys and girls were making that a 
telegram came offering me what I had always called an enviable 
position in Chicago. It was too tempting to ignore. I wired my 
acceptance with a tug at the heart strings for this pioneer group 
and all they had taught me. 


APPENDIX A 


Lucy Gace: FOUNDER oF OKLAHOMA’s KINDERGARTENS 
By Ethel McMillan 


Among the able and well-equipped young people who came to Oklahoma 
at the turn of the century was one whose contribution to its cultural de- 
velopment must be recognized. This was Lucy Gage, who with her parents 
arrived at El Reno in July, 1901, from the north of Wisconsin in time for 
the opening of the Kiowa and Comanche Country. 


This young woman had grown up at Portsmouth, Ohio, in advantaged 
surroundings from which some ten years before she had moved with her 
family to Wisconsin. During residence there educational opportunities 
for professional training in teaching young children were had in Chicago. 
With this completed and the return to the home of her parents in the Lake 
Superior area, she was just in time to catch their enthusiasm and de- 
termination to have a part in Oklahoma’s last great land opening, so 
joined them in the journey to Hl Reno, Oklahoma Territory, where in 
July, 1901, the registration and “drawing” took place. Neither parents nor 
daughter drew a number which gave the right to a homesite in the newly 
laid out town which became Anadarko, but they journeyed on to the 
eenter of interest and were able to purchase a lot from a lucky, but faint- 
hearted fellow adventurer. At once the family became a part of the on- 


going community. 


Just as all this was well launched an opportunity came to return to 
Chicago where a highly desirable teaching position awaited. After a 
few months in the metropolitan center came the realization that there 
was pressing need to lay educational foundations deep and strong in the 
Southwest and the urge to have a part was not to be downed. The decision 
was made to go to Oklahoma City, the largest town in Oklahoma Territory. 


In the fall of 1902 this young woman imbued with the spirit of the 
pathfinder, called upon the few well known business people of this lusty 
young town, found them as she tells in her own story, “surprisingly in- 
terested and encouraging as I laid before them my hopes and plans in 
coming to this community. Suddenly bold, the public press announced a 
mass meeting of citizens to be held in the Carnegie Library building to 
discuss the opening of a public kindergarten to demonstrate the importance 
of childhood education.” 

To the gathering of representative citizens of Oklahoma City, Miss 
Gage made known that she had come to cast her lot among them for the 
purpose of developing a school for children under six years of age, to 
offer her services for one year to demonstrate a school without books, to 
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express her desire to be intelligent about this undertaking and the need 
for their assistance in launching the idea. Befbre the meeting closed the 
Oklahoma Kindergarten Association had been organized, a church offered, 
janitor service provided, and supplies arranged for. 


Of the experience she further says, “Intelligent and interested persons 
caught a vision of something desirable not only for their children but for 
the welfare of the state..... They had given me a vote of confidence. I 
was ready to give them my time, energy and preparation.” 


Before the school year was over Lucy Gage had written the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of kindergartens for Oklahoma Territory, 
gone to the Territorial Legislative Council at Guthrie during the last days 
of the session and through marked ability and well-directed efforts, steered 
through its passage. This law continues as a part of the laws of the 
State of Oklahoma. 


Lucy Gage having thus ably demonstrated the value of public schooling 
for young children and having had written in the Territory’s statutes the 
right to establish them, that fall inaugurated Oklahoma City’s kindergartens 
as part of its public school system, directed their work and became the head 
of the department of early elementary education at the newly established 
Epworth University in Oklahoma City, now Oklahoma City University. 


With this earnest and able direction made sure by the in-coming of 
teachers trained by Miss Gage in the city’s university, the kindergartens 
developed on a firm basis and kept pace with the rapidly developing school 
system. 


In 1907, Oklahoma’s statehood year, and six years after the opening 
of the Kiowa-Comanche Country, Miss Gage, feeling that she had reached 
the end of her tether in educational pioneering, set out for Columbia Uni- 
versity to gain, as she has expressed it “more range professionally,” but 
having in mind to return to her well-established work. On completion of 
the year’s study there a call came from Western Michigan College at 
Kalamazoo. Here opened a wider field for the training of teachers, so 
with regret the investment in Oklahoma City was turned over to others. 


After serving one year at Western Michigan College, Miss Gage heard 
the call to the old South and began her nationally recognized career in 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, which closed in 1942. Upon her 
retirement from long and valued service in this “wider professional range” 
ate Nashville Tennessean, Thursday morning, August 20, 1942, paid this 
tribute: 


“After many years of brilliant educational leadership, Miss Lucy Gage 
can feel justified in bringing to an official close her career and giving 
up her duties as professor of elementary education at George Peabody 
College. =a. But for such a fertile and brilliant mind it is safe to say, 
the word ‘retirement’ can have only a relative meaning ..... She is rightly 
known as one of the country’s most noted pioneers in the field of child 
training and as such has been the recipient of many honors. But she is 
above all else a far-seeing, tolerant and brilliant personality who has 
won for herself a place all her own in this city of schools and colleges.” 
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( Oklahoma City Times, November 7, 1946, notice of death and a tribute to the 
life work of Lucy Gage, with emphasis on establishment of City’s Kindergartens. 


NOTES ON OKLAHOMA LAW CONCERNING KINDERGARTENS: 


Study of legislation concerning Oklahoma’s statutes authorizing establishment of 
kindergartens shows continuation of the law as originally passed. This had been 
written by Lucy Gage and under her influence steered through the Territorial Legis- 
lative Council by Dr. John Threadgill and by Thomas P. Gore, later United States 
Senator from Oklahoma. 


: 1. Territory of Oklahoma Session Laws of 1903, p. 257. 

An Act Entitled, “An Act to Aid School Districts in the Maintenance of Kinder- 
gartens in the Public Schools; to establish Kindergarten Training in the State 
Normal Schools, and to Define Methods of Providing Revenue to carry out the Pro- 
vision Hereof.” Approved the 16th of March, A.D. 1903. 


2. Oklahoma (State) Statutes, 1908, Taken over intact from Statutes of 1903, 
Sections 6509-6514.. 


3. Session Laws 1913, p. 560, Quoted in Compiled Statutes, 1921, Sections 10540 
-10542. 


4. Okiahoma Statutes of 1931. No change. Re-copied Sections 391-393. 


5. Oklahoma Statutes, Supplement 1949, Act as approved. eM 
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WHEELOCK MISSION 
By Lona Eaton Miller* 


Wheelock Church, located about one and a half miles northeast 


ore vin ani 


of Millerton and about eleven miles north and west of Idabel, in — 


McCurtain County, Oklahoma is the oldest church organization in 
the Choctaw Nation and the oldest church building in the State. It 
was organized as a Mission December 9, 1832, by Reverend Alfred 
Wright.! The first structure, a log building was constructed shortly 
after the arrival of the Choctaws in 1832. The stone church there 
was built and dedicated in 1846. Since its construction, the school 
has been destroyed by fire and the church partially wiped out. They 
were rebuilt, and with the exceptions of a few years the mission work 
at Wheelock has been continuously carried on. One hundred and 
five years after its dedication, services are still held in this oldest, 
Oklahoma church.? 


Prior to the moving of the Choctaws from Mississippi, the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions with head- 
quarters in Boston had established a number of missions among the 
Choctaws and had made considerable progress in both educational 
and religious work. Since 1821, under the appointment of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Reverend 
Alfred Wright had been a missionary to the Choctaws in Mississippi. 
He chose to continue his work with them after their removal west to 
the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. 


*Lona Eaton Miller is Garden Editor in The Daily Oklahoman. Her garden 
feature has grown from a small beginning in March, 1939, to its present page and 
often more. In addition to her weekly work, several special garden features have 
been published in The Daily Oklahoman. Hollands, The Magazine of the South, 
for July, 1951, published her garden story, “All this on a 60-foot Lot.” Mrs. Miller 
is a charter member of the Garden Writer’s Association of America, and is a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma City Branch, National League of American Pen Women.—Ed. 

1“Shortly after their arrival in their new home a mission was established and 
a church organized and named Wheelock Mission, in memory of the first president 
of Dartmouth College. It is said that the first meeting was held on the 9th day of 
December, 1832, at which time thirty persons were received into the church from 
those who had formerly been members of the church in Mississippi, and that seven 
others were added on profession of faith. The Mission was established by Reverend 
Alfred Wright, who was a missionary to the Choctaws in Mississippi, and who had 
continued his work amongst the Choctaws in their new home after it had been 
interrupted in Mississippi, occasioned by the preparations for their removal.”—Allen 
Wright, “Wheelock Seminary,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 2 (October, 
1921), pp. 117-20. (The writer of this article cited lives at McAlester, Oklahoma, 
where he has had his law office and resided for more than fifty years. He is Allen 
Wright, Jr., a son of the late Principal Chief Allen Wright of the Choctaw Nation— 
see fn. 16 following.—Ed). 


* Letter received from Mrs. Leila Black, Principal of Wheelock Academy, dated 
July 9, 1951, Millerton, Oklahoma. 
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2 True to the spirit of the new West, Jackson would push the 
“*Red people’’ further back, exchanging new promises for broken 
_ones.? Following the conclusion of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek in September, 1830, the Choctaws immigrated to their new 
home west of the Mississippi, during the years of 1831, 1832, and 
1833. For accomplishing the removal, bands or companies were 
organized, each known by the name of its leader or head man. 


In the early part of the year 1832, the band or company known 
as the Thomas LaF lore Company comprising about six hundred per- 
sons settled in what is now McCurtain County, Oklahoma. Shortly 
after arriving in their new home, a mission was established and a 
church organized, December 9, 1832. It was named Wheelock 
Mission, in memory of Eleazer Wheelock, the first president of Dart- 
mouth College, and a former pastor and good friend of Reverend 
Alfred Wright. 


To better understand the impressive work attendant to organizing 
a mission over a century ago, it is important to have a knowledge 
and understanding of conditions at the time, and of the character 
and educational preparation of the man accomplishing the feat. 


Alfred Wright was born at Columbia, Connecticut, March 1, 
1788. He was graduated from Williams College in the year 1812, and 
from Andover Seminary in 1814. In 1815 he went to North Carolina, 
and for three years resided in Raleigh. At Charlestown, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1819, Wright was ordained an evangelist. It was shortly 
after his ordination as an evangelist that he received an appointment 
from the American Board to become a missionary to the Choctaws. 
He returned to New England in 1820. From there he went to Goshen, 
a mission in Mississippi where he was stationed until August 1, 1823. 


ce 


He returned in 1825 to what was then spoken of as ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,’’ to marry Harriet Bunce and bring her with him to the Choc- 
taws, who so greatly needed the home-making ways and the house- 
wifely arts of a woman like her. 


Harriet Bunce was born in Weathersfield, Connecticut, July 
19, 1779, the daughter of Captain Jared and Lydia (Pettyplace) 
Bunce. Harriet was ten months old when her mother died, leaving 
her to the care of her sisters. After the marriage of her elder sister 
in 1814, to the Reverend Dr. B. M. Palmer, Harriet made her home 
with them in Sdéuth Carolina.* 


3“Indian Removal: True to the spirit of the West, Jackson would push the 
Red people further back, exchanging new promises for broken ones.” —Marquis 
James, Andrew Jackson, Portrait of a President (New York, 1937), p. 218. 

4“Farly orphaned, her [Harriet Bunce Wright] home was first in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and then for a number of years in Charleston, South Carolina, with a 
sister, wife of the noted Doctor B. M. Palmer”.—Ethel McMillan, “Pioneer Women 
Teachers in Oklahoma, 1820-1860,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. I 


(Spring, 1949), p. 24. 
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Harriet was a teacher of unusual ability and influence, who | 
had taught children and young ladies in Charlestown, South Carolina, . 
with remarkable success. Of great intelligence, and well educated — 
for the early years of the nineteenth century when a slight knowl-_ 
edge of music and painting and household arts were all that any 
woman, regardless of her intelligence, was expected to learn.°® She 
was possessed with qualities to endure and withstand the hardships — 
of life in the early day missions. 


While making her home with her sister and brother-in-law, in 4 
Charlestown, South Carolina, Harriet Bunce established the first — 
Sunday School ever assembled there, thus at an early age her executive - 
ability and a love for teaching were manifested. By her residence — 
in Charleston, she had become familiar with southern culture and ~ 
had added it to her New England culture, an advantage invaluable — 
when teaching later. It was to Mississippi as a bride, that she went 
to work together with her husband in the mission field. . 


Missionary operations in Mississippi were interrupted by prepara- 
tions for the removal of the Choctaws across the river to Indian ~ 
Territory. Because its missions east of the Mississippi had to be 
discontinued, the American Board in Boston was undecided about — 
the advisability of future efforts. In October 27, 1830, Wright again — 
visited New England, remaining there until 1831. 4 


Be it ever to the glory of the Choctaws, the decision was de- 
termined by them. While on the March, and from their location — 
west of Arkansas and north of the Red River, many messages were — 
sent to missionary friends. They sent dispatches telling of their 
great need for the missionaries. How could they reopen their schools © 
without missionary teachers, how could they lay out new farms — 
without advice from the mission farmers, how could they combat — 
cholera and fever without the missionary’s medicine kit? Because 
of the uncertainty of Indian Affairs, the American Board could 


promise very little, but the missionaries heeded the voice of friends — 
in dire need, calling them. 


Alfred Wright went to Little Rock, Arkansas, February 18, 1832. 
Low waters in the rivers, the theft of two horses and the serious 
illness of Afred delayed the journey for several months. Alfred 
suffered from an incurable heart disease, but he and Harriet had 
responded to a call which hardships and sickness failed to falter. 
They joined the Choctaws west of the Mississippi and journeyed with 
them to the site of Wheelock Mission. There he remained until his 
death, March 31, 1853. He was succeeded by the Reverend John 
Edwards who was in charge from 1853-1859. 


_ Coming with a company of Choctaws, Alfred Wright and his 
friends crossed the Arkansas line into the Choctaw Nation, in 1832. 


5 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 78, 80. 
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Soon they began looking for a desirable place to stop. With them 
as all pioneer peoples, a source for obtaining water was a major 
consideration in the selection of a home site. A location near Little 
River, eighteen miles east of Fort Towson was selected. On a hill 
where Wheelock Academy now stands west of a little creek, tents 
were pitched. Along the creek bank cedar trees and holly were 
growing but best of all there was a spring. A small cabin for a 
temporary residence was erected. Very soon government employees 
and experienced workmen came, and with the assistance of the Indians 
began the erection of buildings for shelter, school and worship. It 
Was a very new land to which the Choctaws had been removed, and 
it took many years to make the necessary adjustments. 


Tn his long association with the Choctaws, Alfred Wright learned 
to speak the language and also learned the need of Christian educa- 
tion for them. Educating the Indians, bringing them nearer to 
civilized life, enabling them to assimilate the speech, industrial life, 
family organization, social manners and customs, civil government 
and ethical standards of the white people was the objective he set 
for his life’s work. Until his death he faithfully held to this course. 


It was in the first completed log building the organization of the 
church December 9, 1832 was established, when thirty persons were 
received into the church from those who had formerly been members 
of the church in Mississippi, and seven others were added on con- 
fession of faith. All were carefully examined as to their views and 
character.® 


In its initial stages, the Mission was solely a religious organiza- 
tion but very shortly after its founding, in the early part of 1833, a 
school was instituted as a component part of the Mission—a day 
school for Indian children. 


The sympathetic nature and understanding heart of Harriet 
Bunce Wright were always in tune with the emotional disturbances 
and sufferings of the Choctaws while trying to become accustomed 
to their new home. She had great faith in the children of the Choctaw 
Nation and diligently set forth to meet the challenge of being coun-_ 
selor and teacher to them. In the beginning singing, oratory and 
penmanship were taught. 


Perhaps the response of the Choctaw children to singing inspired 
Alfred Wright and Williams in 1833 to revise the Choctaw Hymn- 
book, adding many new hymns, enlarging the collection to 123 hymns; 


6“The church at Wheelock was organized on the second Sabbath in December, 
including thirty-seven members, seven of whom had not before been connected with 
any church. All were carefully examined as to their religious views and character. 
—Missionary Herald, Vol. 28 (1832-1833), p. 464. 
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which with some supplementary matter, filled 162 pages. There 
-were 3,500 copies of the edition.’ 


Sickness was one of the impediments to making progress with 
teaching the children. Stagnant water left by the receding floods of 
1833, decaying timber, lack of proper food and nourishment In- 
directly caused cases of cholera and fever, causing death in almost 
every family. The stricken children surviving, lost many days in 
the .schoolroom. Harriet Bunce Wright was very ill. It was a 
period when the mission seemed more like a hospital than a school. 
It was a common occurrence for from 10 to 15 persons to call at the 
Wright home for medicine or for treatment. Undiscouraged, the 
Wrights labored on, and by 1834 the school was well established 
having an attendance of from 30 to 40 pupils. : 


Realizing the value of Christian education for their daughters, the 
Choctaw Council appropriated funds for the Seminary in 1842, and 
Harriet Bunce Wright, wife of Alfred Wright became its first prin- 
cipal. By 1842, it was exclusively a school for girls. As the school 
grew, one or more assistants were provided. The following is an 
intimate description of life in the work of this early school for girls : 


‘“‘Mrs. Wright’s duties as housekeeper at Wheelock were highly 
complicated. The boarding pupils of the school, the assistants at 
the mission, and the great number of visitors to whom hospitality 
must be extended in that region where hotels were unheard of, con- 
stituted a large and varying family. And household help, when it 
was available at all, was undependable; ‘pious Irish or German girls 
from the North’ preferred cotton factories near their friends to 
kitchen work in the Indian Territory. 


“Sometimes the Mission employed slaves, hired from their 
Choctaw owners; but members of the American Board in New 
England misunderstood and disapproved of this plan. 


“Once Harriet Wright voiced her indignation against the dis- 


approval of people who could not know the conditions under which 
Missionaries worked: 


“* “Tf there are individuals in New England who work as hard 
as we do, I was so unfortunate as not to find them. My violent 
illness last winter was caused by dipping 40 dozen candles, and the 
relapse which brought me so near the grave was occasioned by going 
out, well wrapped up, to see about the making of soap—It was easier 
for me to dip candles than to cook, and besides unless well made we 
could not use them to any profit. The best of dipped candles are 


™“A new edition of the Choctaw Hymn-book, consisting of 3,500 copies, has re- 
cently been reprinted. The hymns have all been revised by Messrs. Wright and 
Williams and many new hymns added, enlarging the collection to 125; which with 
some supplementary matter, fill 162 pages.”—Ibid., Vol. 29 (1833), p. 425. 


8 Althea Bass, “Oklahoma Had Its Heroi Cent Ago,” Tul L 
Vaart s Heroines Century Ago,” Tulsa Daily World, 
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-another kind of light to what those enjoy in the Northeast, who can 
see so well to find fault with us.’ 


William Armstrong, U. 8. Agent for the Choctaws, made the 
following statement in his report in 1843. ‘‘Wheelock is one of the 
schools now supported from funds appropriated by the General 
Council—I eannot forbear mentioning the high qualifications of 
Mrs. Wright as a competent teacher, and as a lady eminently suited 
to improve the female pupils.’ 


_ Here is another description of Mrs. Wright’s life and contri- 
butions as a teacher and missionary at Wheelock :!° 


““The course of study provided that five and a half hours daily 
be given to regular studies—the Bible, Natural Philosophy, geography, 
English grammar, arithmetic, writing, reading, spelling, composition 
and drawing. Afternoons were devoted to thorough training in 
‘domestic arts’, the necessary duties of a well ordered household, 
plain and fancy sewing, knitting and the cutting and making of gar- 
ments. 


“‘In addition to her arduous duties as a teacher and homemaker, 
Mrs. Wright gave her wholehearted assistance to her husband in his 
monumental work as author, translator, and collaborator of forty-one 
published volumes in the Choctaw language. She herself copied his 
manuscript translation of Joshua, Judges and Ruth for the press. 
In preparation of another manuscript, she copied the New Testament 
three times, and all in long hand.’’ 


From this institution many fine Choctaw women prominent in 
their day and time received the first rudiments of their education. 
Some were sent at the expense of the Choctaw Nation to different 
colleges of the South and Hast. Some became teachers. 


The following notes give the history of Oklahoma’s oldest 
ehurch building :44 


**1845. The people of the Wheelock community met and decided 
to build a stone church that would be a monument to the planting 
of religion and civilization in the West. The funds for the building 
were to be obtained by free will offerings of the people in money and 
labor, and by donations from the members of the Presbyterian Church 
in the North and East.’’ 


“1846. The church was built of stone taken from the ground a 
few rods south of the building and was completed in 1846, Its site 


9 Report of William Armstrong, U. S. Agent for the Choctaws, in Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Report, 1843. , 

10 Jessie D. Newby, The History of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society in Okla- 
homa from Alpha to Omega (1945)—The Story of Harriet Bunce Wright by Muriel 
H. Wright in “Figurines of Pioneer Educators,” p. 102. 

11 The Oklahoma Indian School Magazine, Vol. I, No. 11 (April, 1933), p. 6. 
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was about two hundred yards south of the mission buildings. It 
stands facing west. There is a door in the northeast corner opening 
toward the Mission House. High on the east wall, outside, is a tablet 
bearing the date and Reverend Wright’s motto, ‘‘Jehovah Jireh’’— 
‘“‘The Lord Will Provide.’’ 


A large marble tablet inscribed with either a Biblical quotation 
or a profound statement by Reverend Alfred Wright was placed in 
a niche located in the east wall back of the pulpit in the church. It 
was the custom of the missionaries and devout Christians to worship 
by sitting and studying the wisdom of the inscription. During the 
years the tablet has disappeared, but there are those who are still 
hoping it may be found and restored to its original place.” 


On July 8, 1951, the writer heard a sermon by her pastor, Dr. 
G. Raymond Campbell, at Westminster Presbyterian Church, Okla- 
homa City, telling about the church and about the training Presby- 
terian ministers receive, to be able to teach the value of worshipping 
the Almighty and for attending services for worshipping, and the 
explanation of the use of symbols and what they represent for 
creating a feeling of reverence. Later, the writer wondered if the 
old tablet placed by Alfred Wright could have been a contribution 
for bringing his people nearer to worshipping God. If so, he suc- 
ceeded. 


Tradition says, ‘‘at the west wall of the church, an upper baleony 
was built for seating the negro slaves for Worship services.’73 In 
1846 the church was dedicated, and its stone walls have withstood 


the wear and tear through the years, including a fire and the War 
between the States. 


Riding horseback, Alfred Wright attended to his duties as a 
missionary and physician, in which he was often called away. The 
severe heart attacks to which he was subject necessitated Harriet 
accompanying him on many of his missions: ‘‘Once when he suf- 
fered an attack on the open prairie, she piled stones for him that 
he might dismount from his horse, covered him from the boiling sun 
with an umbrella, fanned him during the day, and then helped him 
home when the heat and heart attack abated in the evening.’’!4 


Reverend Alfred Wright, the beloved friend of the Choctaws 
and the founder of Wheelock Mission passed away on Mareh 31, 
1853. ‘‘At his request he was buried in the cemetery a short distance 
from the church he built and loved. His body lies there today in a 
small iron enclosure and over the lonely grave is a marble slab placed 
there by friends and admirers, bearing testimony to him as a man, 
a Christian, a physician, a translator, and a minister.’’!9 


: pee from Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
ld. 


14 Bass, op. cit. 
15 The Oklahoma Indian School Magazine, op. cit. 
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SACRED 
to the memory of the 
REVEREND ALFRED WRIGHT 
WHO ENTERED INTO HIS HEAVENLY REST 
MarcH 31, 1853. AGED 65 YEaRS. 

Born IN CoL_umMsiaA, CONN., Marcu 1, 1788. 
APPOINTED MISSIONARY TO THE CHOCTAWS, 1820. 
REMOVED TO THIS LAND, OCTOBER 1832. 
ORGANIZED WHEELOCK CHURCH, DECEMBER 1832. 
RECEIVED TO ITS FELLOWSHIP 570 MEMBERS. 
AS A MAN 
HE WAS INTELLIGENT, FIRM IN PRINCIPLE, 
PRUDENT IN COUNCIL, GENTLE IN SPIRIT, 
DISTINGUISHED FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
KINDNESS AND GRAVITY, 

AND CONSCIENTIOUS IN THE DISCHARGE OF EVERY 
RELATIVE AND SOCIAL DUTY. 


AS A CHRISTIAN 
HE WAS FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, 
STRONG IN FAITH, UNIFORM, CONSISTENT, 
CONSTANT AND FERVENT IN PRAYER, 
SOUND IN DOCTRINE. HOLY IN LIFE, 
AND PEACEFUL IN DEATH. 


AS A PHYSICIAN 


HE WAS SKILLFUL, ATTENTIVE, AND EVER READY 
TO RELIEVE AND COMFORT THE AFFLICTED. 


AS A TRANSLATOR 
HE WAS PATIENT, INVESTIGATING, AND DILIGENT, 
GIVING TO THE CHOCTAWS IN THEIR OWN TONGUE, 
THE NEW AND PART OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND VARIOUS OTHER BOOKS. 


AS A MINISTER 
HIS PREACHING WAS SCRIPTURAL, EARNEST, 
PRACTICAL AND RICH IN THE FULL EXHIBITION 
OF GOSPEL TRUTH. 
HE WAS LABORIOUS, FAITHFUL, AND SUCCESSFUL. 
COMMUNION WITH GoD, FAITH 
IN THE LORD JESUS, AND RELIANCE UPON 
THE AID OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, MADE 
ALL HIS LABORS SWEET TO HIS OWN SOUL 
AND A BLESSING TO OTHERS. 
IN ‘TESTIMONY OF HIS WORTH, 

AND THEIR AFFECTION, HIS MOURNING FRIENDS 
ERECT THIS TABLET TO HIS MEMORY. 
“There remaineth therefore, 

a rest tc the people of God.” 


Inscription on large marble tablet over the grave of the 
Reverend Alfred Wright, in Wheelock Mission cemetery. 
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From the time of the first meeting in the Mission, December 9, 


1832, to the time of his death, March 31, 1853, Alfred Wright re- 
ceived nearly six hundred members into Wheelock Church.'* Following 
his death, Reverend John Edwards, also from the East, and an 
assistant named John Libby took charge of the school. After her 
husband’s death, Harriet continued to teach at Wheelock, but in 
1854 her health failed and she returned to friends living in the East. 
She died in Madison, Florida, October 3, 1863, having made her home 
for several years in the South she had known and loved from early 
girlhood.!* 


Since its founding Wheelock Mission has been rebuilt, added to, 
and remodeled. Today it is an attractive institution maintained for 
orphan Indian girls and is wholly supported from Federal funds. 


With the outbreak of the War between the States, the school saw 
some changes. Reverend John Edwards, successor to Alfred Wright 
was a Northern sympathizer. In 1861 he was compelled to leave 
Wheelock, and he went to California. Mr. John Libby, the assistant, 
though a Union man at heart, had become a slave owner and decided 
to remain with the Choctaws at the outbreak of the war. For eight 
years Mr. Libby continued to look after the buildings when the 


dormitory on the west side of the brook caught fire and sparks carried — 


by a strong northwest wind set fire to the church and school house 


and all were destroyed. When the day was over nothing remained © 


of the old Mission except the Wright home, a small log house, and 
the walls of the church. 


In the following years the Wright residence was used off and — 


one as a subscription school and ‘‘local exhorters would sometimes 
hold services there.’” From 1869 until 1882 the place known as 
Wheelock was lttle more than a ‘wilderness. The walls of the old 
stone church with its former history aroused interest in the old 
Mission, and Wheelock was brought to life again. It was rebuilt in 
1882 by Reverend John Edwards when he returned and resumed 
work among the Choctaws. In the autumn of 1883 assisted by others, 
he succeeded in re-establishing the Presbytery of Indian Territory. 
Work was begun at once for rebuilding Wheelock and in the year 1884 


16.A young Choctaw (“Kiliahote”), best known by his English name “Allen 
Wright” bestowed upon him as a lad when entering the neighborhood school at 
Luk.ahta, was a namesake of the Rev. Alfred Wright who was in charge of the 
Choctaw Mission field West for the American Board. In 1846, Allen Wright was 
baptized at the Wheelock Church. He was the Principal Chief of the Choctaw Na- 
tion who gave the name Oklahoma for a proposed organization of the Indian Terri- 
tory in 1866.—Ed. 

17 Harriet Bunce Wright was honored almost three quarters of a century after 
her death, by the Delta Kappa Gamma Society which has for one of its purposes 
the honoring of women in the history of the teaching profession. In accordance with 
the Society’s custom in this, a figurine (or appropriately dressed doll) representing 
the honoree was presented in a special program at the National Convention of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Chicago, March 27, 1937, during which a poem “Harriet Bunce 
Wright of Oklahoma” was read in tribute to this splendid teacher, written by Naomi 
John White, of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


(Photo 1951 by A. Y. Owen, photographer 
for Life magazine) 
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all the buildings were completed and the school reopened. The site 
chosen for the new buildings was several hundred yards northeast 
of the old church. Using the same old walls, the church was rebuilt. 
The Reverend William B. Robe and wife were first in charge after 
the reopening of Wheelock!’ 


Outstanding in Oklahoma history are the memory and accomplish- 
ments of Reverend Alfred Wright who founded Wheelock and of 
his wife Harriet Bunce Wright who was first principal of Wheelock 
Seminary for girls in the Choctaw Nation. Upon their shoulders 
rested many diverse responsibilities. When a church develops from 
a Mission to survive a period of over a hundred years it is a monu- 
ment to the staunch and sterling character of the founders. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright left comforts and pleasures amid cultural sur- 
roundings for the discomforts and sufferings of early day in the 
great West in order to accomplish the objective of what they chose 
as their life’s work. Gentle persons having a determination of 
purpose they journeyed with the Choctaws in wagons drawn by 
horses or oxen, or on river boats and flat boats. History has recorded 
the route followed by those making the arduous trip from Mississippi 
to the line across the Mississippi river, and that many died enroute 
and were buried where they died. Because of the hardships and 
sadness experienced, the road traveled is called ‘‘Trail of Tears.’’ 


In November, 1950, one of the State’s historical markers located 
on U. S. Highway No. 70, a mile east of Millerton was dedicated at 
Wheelock Academy just off the highway. It was erected by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and the State Highway Commission, 
and reads: ‘‘ Wheelock Mission, established by Alfred Wright in 1832, 
missionary to the Choctaws for 33 years; also physician, and trans- 
lator of the New Testament and other books into Choctaw. The 
Choctaw Council established the Seminary for girls in 1842, Harriet 
B. Wright, Principal. Reverend John Edwards was in charge, 1853- 
po.”? 

Work at Wheelock Mission is continuing today and has grown. 
During the 1950-51 school terms there were 127 girls attending the 
school, not necessarily orphans but those needing such a home. All 
were boarding school girls rather than day pupils. Reverend Roy 
Craig, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Idabel, Oklahoma, is also 
pastor of Wheelock Church." 


Were not the lives of the founder and the first principal of 
Wheelock Mission excellent examples of Paul’s expression of a 
Christian life as stated in his letter to the Philippian (4:8) : ‘‘Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.’’ 

18 Ora Eddleman Reed, “The Robe Family—Missionaries,” The Chronicles of 


Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 301-12. 
19 Letter from Mrs. Leila Black, op. cit. 
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THE FIVE GREAT INDIAN NATIONS 


CHEROKEE, CHOCTAW, CHICKASAW, SEMINOLE AND CREEK: 
Tur Part THEY PLAYED IN BEHALF OF THE CONFEDERACY IN THE 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


By Jessie Randolph Moore* 


When North America was discovered, most of that portion now 
known as the Southern States, with the exception of Texas, was in 
the possession of five powerful Indian nations: Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole.! Some smaller tribes occupied ter- 
ritory within their boundaries but as the centuries passed they were 
gradually controlled or absorbed by these stronger nations. England, 


France and Spain surrounded this Indian country with forts and © 


settlements in an effort to conquer them. <A proud, progressive and 
warlike people, the Indians resented all interference in their national 


affairs and compelled these alien races to remain without their © 


boundaries. By wars, purchases and treaties with these European ~ 


nat.ons, the United States eventually became owner of the forts and 
settlements, but not the country nor the people of the Five Indian 
Nations in the South. 


Before the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the leaders 
in the United States decided that what their government could not 
conquer should be purchased. By conciliatory treaties with these 
Indian nations, commissioners appointed to represent the United 
States from time to time succeeded in purchasing many valuable 
tracts for the Government, from the Indians thereby reducing the 
boundaries of their lands to that portion of the South now occupied 
by Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and parts of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. A most unsatisfactory situation existed 
on this frontier between these powerful Indian peoples and the 
United States citizens who were pushing to settle in the region. 
Andrew Jackson was aware of this situation. He was also aware of 
the military skill of the Indian warriors. 


*This contribution in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, by Mrs. Jessie Randolph 
Moore, member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society for 
many years and much loved and outstanding pioneer citizen in the state, appeared 
first in the Oklahoma number of The Southern Magazine, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (August- 
September), 1936, official magazine for the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
(1935-38). The article as it is presented here has been adapted for publication in 
The Chronicles, with the addition of editorial footnotes, besides some expansion of 
the lists of the Confederate Indian military organizations with names of Indian 
commanding officers during the War between the States and some battles and en- 
gagements in which these officers participated—Ed. (M.H.W.) 

1The name Seminole was first applied to this nation about 1780, representing 
the union of some two or three ancient tribal groups that had formerly been a part 
of the Creek confederacy. 
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In the War of 1812 between the United States and England, 


hy 


_ official records show that Andrew Jackson called on the Indian 
_ hations for assistance and that the success of his southern campaign 


was due largely to the valuable aid rendered by their warriors. 
It is said that the country west of the Alleghanies was saved to the 
United States by their allegiance. General Jackson was no sooner 


- victorious than, as early as 1817, he demanded the removal of all 


Indians from the East to the West beyond the Mississippi. This 
purpose was attained between the years 1830 to 1842. Within these 
years, compulsory treaties were entered into between each of the 
Five Indian Nations and the United States, thereby causing the 
forced migration of almost the entire Indian population then in- 
habiting the Southern States. 


The uprooting and forcible expulsion of the Five Indian Nations 
is without parallel in the history of this country. This tragic saga 
of Indian removal known as the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ was truly a trail 
of desolat.on, a Gethsemane of suffering, and will be remembered 
forever by the Five Nations and their descendants. They loved their 


ancient southern home, its hills and vales; the wide rivers and deep 


forests; the ashes of their ceremonial fires and the sacred graves of 
their ancestors. They carried this love for the South and its people 
to their new home in the West. 


The country purchased by the Five Indian Nations was known 
as the Indian Territory, and comprised the land now occupied by 
the State of Oklahoma, with the exception of the extreme north- 
eastern corner now included in Ottawa County. On arriving in their 
new lands in Indian Territory, each nation proceeded to establish its 
governments, and eventually each was organized under a constitu- 
tion with legislative, judicial and executive departments, modeled 
after the governments of the Southern States from which they came. 
In time capitals were established by each nation: the Cherokee, at 
Tahlequah; Choctaw, at Tushkahomma; Chickasaw, at Tishomingo; 
Creek, at Okmulgee; Seminole, at Wewoka. Churches, schools and 
towns were founded, land placed in cultivation and cattle roamed the 
prairies and a thousand hills. 


Much hardship and suffering was endured by the Indian people 
at the beginning of their struggle to establish their institutions in 
their new country. Dr. Grant Foreman in his book The Five Civilized 
Tribes (Norman, 1934) gives a graphic picture of Indian Territory 
in ante bellum days. But this was a country of great possibilities 
and eventually the Indian people developed a great Indian common- 
wealth that arose out of the wilderness, a classic State. 


One of the important provisions made in the Indian treaties 
was that forts should be established by the United States in the 
Indian Territory’ These forts were to be occupied by a sufficient 
number of United States soldiers to protect the Indian nations from 
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war with the Plains tribes that were at the time in a last stand 
against the encroachments of the white race. Discouraged and 
desperate at times, the Plains tribes, too, were seeking a country 
that they could call home where they could be their own masters 
free from the white people and, even, from the Indian nations to the 
east in the Indian Territory. The United States government 
established Fort Smith, Fort Gibson, Fort Towson, Fort Wayne, 
Fort Washita, Fort Arbuckle and Fort Cobb by 1859. The base 
fort was Fort Smith just over the border in Arkansas. 


When the Southern States seceded and the war drums were 
beating in 1861, the U. S. War Department ordered that all forts in 
the Indian Territory must be abandoned. This order out of the 
U. S. War Department was promptly obeyed and the Federal troops 
marched north under the command of Colonel Wiliam H. Emory, 
thereby abrogating solemn pledges in the treaties and leaving the 
Indian nations in the Territory at the mercy of enemies at War. 
Because of their high sense of honor, relative to keeping inviolate 
the provisions of the treaties entered into with the United States at 
the time the Indian Territory lands were purchased, most of the 
Indian nations wanted to remain neutral had not the Federal forces 
been withdrawn from this country. However, this action on the 
part of the U. 8S. War Department released the Indian nations from 
further sense of obligation that they might hold toward the treaty 
rights. 


The great majority of the members of the Five Civilized Nations 
were southern in their sympathies. The ideals, principles, customs 
and institutions of the old South were brought with them on the 
‘‘oreat trek’’ west, and established with pride in their own Indian 
commonwealths. Abandoned as they were by the Federal forces, it 
was natural for the people of the Five Nations, when the tocsin of 
war sounded, to follow the inclination of their hearts, even though it 
was important to their interests to remain neutral. Their several 
legislatures met in extra-ordinary session and selected delegates to 
attend a convention of all the Five Nations and other tribes that 
would attend to determine what course to pursue in the coming war. 
The convention was held and the Five Nations were joined by the 
Caddo tribe in an alliance with the Confederate States. 


In 1861, President Jefferson Davis of the Confederate States of 
America, appointed Albert Pike, of Arkansas, as Commissioner to 
treat with all the Indians west of Arkansas and south of Kansas. 


He was delegated with plenary powers to secure the assistance of ° 


the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole nations in 
the Indian Territory.2 Commissioner Pike met the official delegates 


2 For the texts of the Indian treaties with the Confederate, States, see War of 
as pea ee Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series IV, 
Olats 


pee 


anlon 
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of the Creek and the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations (delegations 
of the two latter nations acted together) at North Fork Town near 
the North Fork of the Canadian River, in the Creek Nation where 
two treaties were entered into respectively on July 10 and July 20, 
1861. The Seminole Nation, also, soon signed a treaty negotiated 
by Commissioner Pike at the Seminole Agency west of Little River. 
By these treaties with the Confederate States, the various Indian 
delegations—Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole—pledged their 
nations as friends and allies to the Old South. The Indian govern- 
ments ratified these treaties at once, and Indian officers were com- 
missioned to raise troops in their respective nations. 


The Cherokees in the meantime though just as enthusiastic de- 
liberated longer, and on August 12, 1861, held a convention in which 
they pledged their friendship to the Confederate States though their 
delegation did not sign a formal treaty of alliance until October 9, 
1861, at Tahlequah. The call for assistance from their beloved South- 
land brought a quick and generous response from the Indians when 
they dedicated their lives and their fortunes to the cause of the Con- 
federacy. 


After the ratification of the treaties of alliance with the Indians, 
there was no question to be raised concerning the status of the 
Indian Territory as definitely a possession under the supervision and 
protection of the Confederate States. In verification of this, the 
following statement from a message of President Jefferson Davis 
to the ‘‘six nations,’’—Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole 
and Caddo* on February 22, 1864, is hereby quoted :* 


‘Your last resolution which instructed your delegates to insure 
the Confederate States of the unshaken loyalty of the six Nations 
represented is highly creditable to them, is what I expected from 
them and claims my grateful recognition. The soldiers and people of 
the six Nations in treaty and amity with us, are regarded by this 
Government with the same tender care and solicitude as are the 
soldiers and people of the Confederate States. Our cause is one and 


our hearts must be united.”’ 


In May, 1861, the Confederate government placed all of its 
forces in the Southwest under the command of Brigadier General 
Benjamin McCulloch of Texas. A military district of Indian Terri- 
tory was created. General McCulloch moved into the Indian Terri- 
tory, and organized immediately three Indian regiments and placed 
these three Indian regiments together with one regiment from Texas, 


3 The Caddo were one of eleven tribes in Western Indian Territory, most of 
them Plains Indians, that were visited by Commissioner Albert Pike and signed 
treaties of alliance with the Confederate States at the Wichita Agency near the 
Washita River, in a meeting on August 12, 1861. ; 

4A photograph of the original published circular of this message from Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, is in the Confederate Memorial Room of 


the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Arkansas and Louisiana, under the command of Colonel Douglas H. 
Cooper. Fort Smith, Arkansas, had been captured by the Confed- 
erate forces in that state, on April 28, 1861, and the forts in the 
Indian Territory abandoned by the Federal forces had been re- 
occupied by Confederate troops. 


In the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society are two 
thick volumes of typewritten manuscript, containing the nearest 
complete statistical information existing in the state on the part that 
the Five Civilized Nations and other Indian tribes played in behalf 
of the Confederate States during the War between the States. This 
work was compiled in Washington, D. C., from official records of the 
War Department, under the direction of Dr. Grant Foreman, of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, one of the most noted historians of the South- 
west. The material was bound in two volumes designated as ‘‘The 
History of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Confederate Army, ‘‘which 
are among the most treasured books in the Historical Society’s valu- 
able collection. There are found in these two volumes the records 
of eleven regiments, three battalions, three squadrons, a company 
and several miscellaneous units. These lists give 11,875 enlisted men. 
Rolls of all the companies in some of the regiments could not be 
found in the War Department Archives. This indicates that many 
more persons than the above numbers were in service in the Indian 
Territory for the Confederate cause. 


The following list gives the organized Indian military units and 
the Indian commanding officers that served in the Confederate States 
Army, Military District of the Indian Territory, compiled from the 
records in the two volumes of ‘‘The Five Civilized Tribes in the 
Confederate Army’’ :§ 


5 Colonel Douglas H. Cooper, a Mississippian, had served as the U. S. Indian 
Agent to the Choctaw and Chickasaw for a number of years. Colonel Cooper (com- 
missioned Brigadier General in 1864, C.S.A.) was one of the really big men, out- 
standing for his influence and activity in the Confederate cause, in the Indian Terri- 
tory throughout the War. It was largely due to Colonel Cooper’s acquaintance, 
knowledge and prestige in Indian matters that Commissioner Albert Pike consum- 
mated treaties with the nations and tribes of the Indian Territory in behalf of the 
Confederacy, in 1861. 

__§It should be kept in mind that this is not a complete listing of the Indian 
military organizations and Indian commanding officers, C.S.A., the official records 
of some of these having been lost to history. The order of the regiments, battalions, 
squadrons and a company is given here as they appear in Volumes I and II, “Five 


Civilized Tribes in the Confederate Army,” without regard to the dates of their 
organization. 
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VOLUME I 


Bee Regiment Cherokee Mounted Rifles, Col. John Drew, Lieut. Col. William P. 
oss. 


First Regiment Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, Col. Stand Watie (to Brig. Gen., 


- CS.A.), Lieut. Col. James M. Bell, called “Watie’s Regiment.’8 


Second Regiment Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, Col. William Penn Adair, called 
“Mounted Rifles” or “Riflemen.”9 


First Cherokee Battalion Partisan Rangers, Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan (to Col.), called 
“Bryan’s Battalion.” 


First Squadron Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, Capt. Charles Holt. 
Cherokee Regiment, (Special Service) Col. Joel Mayes Bryan.10 


First Regiment Creek Mounted Volunteers, Col. Daniel N. McIntosh, Lieut. Col. 
ie Checote, Lieut. Col. William R. McIntosh, called “Mounted Rifles” or 
iflemen.” 


First Battalion Creek Cavalry, Lieut. Col. Chilly McIntosh. 


Second Regiment Creek Mounted Volunteers, Col. Chilly McIntosh, Col. Timothy 
Barnett, Lieut. Col. Pink Hawkins. 


VOLUME II 


First Regiment Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles, Col. Douglas H. Cooper 
(not Indian—to Brig. Gen., C.S.A.), Lieut. Col. Tandy Walker (to Col.), Lieut. 
Col. James Riley, called “Volunteers,” “Riflemen” or “Cavalry.”11 


First Choctaw Mounted Rifles, Col. Sampson Folsom, Lieut. Col. D. F. Harkins. 


Deneale’s Regiment Choctaw Warriors, Col. George E. Deneale, called “Deneale’s 
Regiment Confederate Volunteers.” 


7 The First Regiment Cherokee Mounted Rifles was mustered into Confederate 
States’ service November 5, 1861, eleven companies having enrolled October 4 and 
having been accepted into service for twelve months from October 25, 1861. “This 
Regiment was recognized on Adjutant and Inspector-general’s Office Roster as First 
Arkansas Cherokee Mounted Rifles, which was probably due to the fact that the 
Indian Territory was under jurisdiction of the Court at Ft. Smith, Arkansas.”—/bid., 
Introductory Statement in Vol. I, p. 4. 

8 “Watie’s Regiment” was organized July 12, 1861, for two years, and subse- 
quently reorganized. 

9 Battalion of five companies organized with the addition of five other companies 
as a regiment on February 3, 1863, and subsequently reorganized. The original 
battalion was the Cherokee Partisan Rangers, Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan (formerly 
Bryan’s First Battalion). 

10 The Cherokee Battalion (also called Bryan’s Battalion) was organized as a 
regiment after February 3, 1863, and before the Battle of Honey Springs in July, 
1863, in which the Cherokee Regiment, Col. Joel Mayes Bryan, served on the battle- 
field. 

11 The First Regiment of Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles was outstand- 
ing in the service of the Confederate States throughout the War, participating in 
major battles in the Indian Territory and Arkansas. Douglas H. Cooper (not an 
Indian) was appointed Colonel May 30, 1861, and the regimental organization was 
completed July 31, 1861. Tandy Walker, former Governor of the Choctaw Nation 
(1857-59), served as lieutenant colonel from the organization date to January 1, 
1863, when he was promoted to the rank of colonel. He was looked upon as the 
commanding Indian officer of the Regiment from the beginning to the surrender. A 
brilliant and courageous leader, he had the respect and was commended by the 
highest Confederate Army officers in the Southwest for his bravery on the field of 
battle in the major military campaigns in this region throughout the war. Recom- 
mendation for his promotion to the rank of brigadier general was in review by the 
Confederate military authorities when the War ended. 
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Captain Wilkins’ Company Choctaw Infantry, Capt. John Wilkins. 

First Regiment Chickasaw Infantry, Col. William L. Hunter, Lieut. Col. Samuel H. 
Martin. 

Shecoe’s Chickasaw Battalion Mounted Volunteers, Lieut. Col. Martin Shecoe, Lieut. 
Col. Joseph D. Harris, called “Chickasaw Battalion,” “Regiment.” 

First Regiment Seminole Volunteers, Col. John Jumper.12 


First Osage Battalion, Maj. Broke Arm, Capt. Black Dog. 

Reserve Squadron of Cavalry, Capt. “Caddo” George Washington, called “Washing- 
ton’s Squadron” or “Caddo Battalion.” 

Lee’s Command on Northwestern Frontier Indian Territory, Col. Roswell W. Lee. 

Scale’s Battalion Cherokee Cavalry, Maj. Moses C. Frye, Maj. J. A. Scales. 

Second Regiment Choctaw Cavalry, Col. Simpson N. Folsom, Lieut. Col. Franceway 
Battice (Battiest). 

Third Regiment Choctaw Cavalry, Col. Jackson McCurtain, Lieut. Col. Tom Lewis. 

First Battalion Cherokee Cavalry, Maj. Benjamin W. Meyer, called “Meyer’s Bat- 
talion.” 

First Battalion Chickasaw Cavalry, Lieut. Col. Lemuel L. Reynolds, Lieut. Col. Joseph 
D. Harris. 


The Confederate Indian troops of the Indian Territory 
participated in nineteen battles and engagements, besides many 
skirmishes, the complete records of which have never been found. 
The following list is based on the military reports of the principal 
battles and engagements, all in the Indian Territory except where 
otherwise noted, with names of commanding officers and names of 
Indian officers given for the Confederate forces, as compiled from 
the War of the Rebellion Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies: 


Round Mountain, November 19, 1861, Col. Douglas H. Cooper, Commanding Indian 
Department: Indian officers—Col, Daniel N. McIntosh, Lieut. Col. Chilly Mc- 
Intosh, Maj. John Jumper, Maj. Mitchell LeFlore; Capts. R. A. Young, Lem. 
M. Reynolds, O. G. Welch, Joseph R: Hall, Jackson McCurtain, F. B. Severs; 
and Lieuts. Joseph Carroll and Samuel Berryhill. 

Chusto-Talasah (Caving Banks), December 9, 1861, Col. D. H. Cooper, Commanding 
Indian Department: Indian officers—Col. D. N. McIntosh, Col. John Drew, 
Lieut. Col. Wm. P. Ross, Maj. Mitchell LeFlore; Capts. Alfred Wade, R. A. 
Young, Lem. M. Reynolds, Joseph R. Hall, Jackson McCurtain, W. B. Pitch- 
lynn, Willis Jones, Richard Fields, J. N. Hildebrand, Pickens M. Benge; and 
Lieuts. Joseph W. Wells, James F. Baker, George Springston, Broom Baldridge, 
George W. Ross. ¢ 

Chustenahlah, December 26, 1861, Col. James McQueen MclIntosh, (Headquarters, 


Van Buren, Arkansas) Commanding Division: Indian officers—Col. Stand Watie, 
Maj. E. C. Boudinot. 


Pea Ridge (Elkhorn, Arkansas), March 7, 8, 1862, Gen. Ben McCulloch, Command- 
ing General of the Southwest, Brig. Gen. Albert Pike, Commanding Department 


p18 First Seminole Battalion Mounted Volunteers, Maj. John Jumper, was or- 
ganized September 21, 1861, and was increased to a regiment prior to 1864 (prob- 
ably summer of 1863), with the same commanding officer promoted to colonel. 
Colonel Jumper was commended for his bravery and courage in the Confederate 
service, and served many years as chief of the Seminole Nation (see Carolyn Thomas 


ae “John Jumper,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 [Summer, 
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of Indian Territory: Indian officers, Col. Stand Watie, Col. John Drew, Col. 
D. N. McIntosh, Lieut. Col, Tandy Walker. 

Neosho (Missouri), May 26 and 31, 1862, Indian officer—Col. Stand Watie. 

Locust Grove, July 3, 1862, Indian officers—Col. Stand Watie, Col. John Drew. 

Bayou Menard, July 27, 1862, Indian officer—Lieut. Col. Thomas Fox Taylor. 

Newtonia (Missouri), September 30, 1862, Col. D. H. Cooper, Commanding Division: 
Indian officers—Col. Sampson Folsom, Lieut. Col. Tandy Walker, Lieut. Col. 
M. W. Buster, Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan; Capts. Martin Folsom, Wm. B. Pitchlynn, 
Sol Loring, Joseph W. Wells, David Perkins, E. W. Folsom, F. W. Miner and 
Lieut. ‘C. H. Tiner. 

Granby (Missouri), October 4, 1862, Indian officers—Lieut. Col. M. W. Buster, 
Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan. 

Fort Wayne, October 22, 1862, Brig. Gen. D. H. Cooper, Commanding Confederate 
forces, First Brigade; Indian officers—Col. D. N. McIntosh, Col. Stand Watie, 
Lieut. Col. M. W. Buster, Lieut. Col. Simpson N. Folsom, Lieut. Col. Chilly Mc- 
Intosh, Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan, Maj. Willis Jones, Capt. Joseph W. Wells. 

Fort Gibson, May 20, 1863, Indian officers—Col. Wm. P. Adair, Col. D. N. McIntosh, 
Col. Sampson Folsom, Maj. Joel Mayes Bryan. 

Cabin Creek, July 1, 2, 1863, Indian officers—Col. Stand Watie, Col. D. N. Me- 
Intosh, Capt. Joseph W. Wells. 

Honey Springs (Elk Creek), July 17, 1863, Brig. Gen. D. H. Cooper, Commanding 
Confederate forces, First Brigade Indian troops: Indian officers—Col. Tandy 
Walker, Col. D. N. McIntosh, Col. Joel Mayes Bryan, Lieut. Col. James M. Bell, 
Lieut. Col. O. G. Welch, Maj. J. A. Carrol, Maj. Joseph F. Thompson; Capts. 
Roswell W. Lee, Joseph L. Martin, Hugh Tinnin, James L. Butler, James Stuart 
and Lieut. A. G. Ballenger.13 

Perryville, August 22, 1863, Gen. Cooper’s rear guard, Indian officers—included 
among others Lieut. Col. James M. Bell, Capt. Joseph L. Martin. 

Middle Boggy, February 13, 1864, Indian officers—Col. John Jumper, Col. Simpson 
N. Folsom (?).14 

Poison Spring (Arkansas), April 18, 1864, Brig. Gen. Samuel B. Maxey, Command- 
ing Cavalry Division (including Indian Brigade): Indian officers—Col. Tandy 
Walker, Col. Simpson N. Folsom, Lieut. Col. James Riley. 

Pheasant Bluff (or Pleasant Bluff), capture of the Steamboat J. R. Williams, June 
15, 1864, Indian officers—Col. Stand Watie, Lieut. Henry Forester (of Capt. 
Lee’s Light Battery). 

San Bois (at Iron Bridge), June 16, 1864, Indian officer—Maj. M. H. Campbell, 

- Commanding detachment of Shecoe’s Chickasaw Volunteers. 

Cabin Creek, September 19, 1864, Brig. Gen. Stand Watie, Brig. Gen. R. M. Gano, 
Commanding Confederate forces Indian and Texas troops: Indian Officers— 
Col. John Jumper, Col. Timothy Barnett, Lieut. Col. Samuel Checote, Lieut. 
Col. C. N. Vann; Capts. William M. Taylor, William H. Shannon; Adj. D. R. 
Patterson and Lieuts. Richard Carter, Saladin Watie, Pleasant Porter. 


Only a brief outline can be given in this article of the military 
operations of the Confederate Indian forces in the War Between 
the States. A minority of the Cherokee, Creek and Seminole nations 
refused allegiance to the Confederate States. After the Confederate 


13 The Battle of Honey Springs or Elk Creek was the major battle fought in 
the Indian Territory during the War, the Confederates suffering defeat in the attack 
by Federal forces under the command of Gen. James G. Blunt. 

14A Confederate encampment at Middle Boggy (or Muddy Boggy) was occu- 
pied by Choctaw troops under the command of both Col. Sampson Folsom and Col. 
Simpson N. Folsom in 1861. It was in a strategic location on the Texas Road, just 
north of the present City of Atoka, in Atoka County. 
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treaties of alliance were signed the Union sympathizers among the 
Creek and Seminole, nearly five thousand in number when later 
joined by some of the Cherokee, decided to withdraw to Kansas with- 


Une yn oe ee 


‘n the Union lines under the leadership of the noted Creek leader, — 


Opothleyahola. The Confederate forces under Colonel Cooper, Com- 


manding Indian Department, and Colonels John Drew and D. N. # 


McIntosh, besides detachments from the Choctaw, Chickasaw and 


Seminole regiments followed the Union Indian forces commanded ~ 


by Opothleyahola who suffered defeat in two of the three battles that 
were fought in 1861.15 Many successful engagements were also fought 
during the War, and victory perched on the Confederate banner at 
its close. 


In the spring of 1862, Brigadier General Benjamin McCulloch, 
Commander of the Confederate forces of the Southwest, marched 
the Confederate Indian troops out of the Indian Territory, and 
joined the forces of General Price at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, just across 
the border. The Battle of Pea Ridge on March 7, 8, 1862, was fought 
with disastrous results for the Confederates. General McCulloch, 
the beloved commander and great military leader of the Southwest, 
was killed in action. Brigadier General Albert Pike was placed in 
command of the Provisional Army in the Southwest but only served 
until the following July when he resigned, at which time Brigadier 
General Douglas H. Cooper was appointed Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in the Indian Territory. 


In June, 1862, the Federals invaded the Indian Territory but 
were repulsed and forced to withdraw by Colonel Stand Watie and 
his troops. Six battles and heavy engagements besides many hot 
skirmishes, the details of which are unrecorded, were fought in the 
Indian Territory and beyond its borders by the Indian forces from 
May to October, 1862. After the Battle at Fort Wayne which began 
the second invasion of the Indian Territory by the Federals, Fort 


es was captured and remained the Federal base throughout the 
ar. 


Early in January, 1863, Brigadier General William Steele was 
placed in command of the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory 
District, with Brigadier General Douglas H. Cooper, second in com- 
mand. In the battles and many skirmishes, the Confederates fought 
desperately but unsuccessfully to regain the territory lost in the 
second Federal invasion of 1862. They were hungry, ragged and 
without arms and ammunition. The Battle of Honey Springs in 
July, 1863, was lost because of lack of sufficient arms and ammuni- 
tion. What powder they had was rotten, and eye witnesses have said 


15 Opothleyahola’s forces won the first battle of the War in the Indian Territory, 
known as the Battle of Round Mountain,” (see Angie Debo, “The Site of the Battle 
of Round Mountain,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, No. 2 [Summer, 1949]). His forces were 


defeated in the battles of Chusta-Talasah and Chustenahlah (see list above) by the 
Confederate forces. 
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that many Indians threw their guns away in despair when the powder 
failed to ignite. Through all the dark days, the military activities 
of the peerless Indian leader, Stand Watie, runs like a golden thread 
as he constantly harassed the Federal with his Indian troops. Tandy 
Walker of the Choctaws is mentioned in many records by the com- 
manding officers for his courageous leadership in the midst of major 
battles in the Indian Territory and beyond its borders. Many other 
Indian officers whose names are not found in the records of the 
Five Civilized Tribes served the Confederacy with gallantry and 
distinction, and were commended by their superior officers for their 
bravery in action. 


At the beginning of the year 1864, the Confederate forces were 
reorganized under Brigadier General Samuel B. Maxey. Colonel 
Stand Watie was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General and 
placed in command of the First Indian Cavalry Brigade. It was a 
merited award for distinguished service, and he was the only Indian 
who attained the honor in the Confederate Army in the War Between 
the States. His picture hangs today in Battle Abbey, that shrine 
of the Immortals at Richmond, Virginia, where the South in reverence 
pays homage to its heroic dead. Another merited award. 


In 1864, the Confederate troops occupied Forts Washita, Towson- 
Arbuckle and McCulloch. When Fort Gibson, and later Fort Smith, 
had been captured by the Federals, the northern part of the Terri- 
tory became untenable for the Indians who were pledged to the 
Confederate cause, and they were forced to flee south to refugee camps 
along Red River and to Texas. Northern soldiers and bands of 
guerillas, called ‘‘Kansas Jay Hawkers,’’ pillaged and burned the 
Indians’ homes, ran off their stock and ranged as far as Red River 
on their expeditions. William C. Quantrell, a Missourian and noted 
Confederate sympathizer, organized a guerilla band, of which he 
was addressed as ‘‘Colonel’’ when he set out on his volunteer mission 
to protect the homes and property of the people of the Indian Terri- 
tory from the depredations of the Northern marauders. Many were 
the skirmishes fought during the winter of 1864-65 between these 
opposing forces up and down the old Texas Road, the main thorough- 
fare through the Indian Territory military district. The descendants 
of many families that were befriended by ‘‘Quantrell’s band’’ will 
always cherish his memory. 


The most heartening event to the Confederate forces was the 
second Battle of Cabin Creek in September, 1864, when a Federal 
wagon train on its way to Fort Gibson was captured—250 wagons 
loaded with supplies which with hundreds of horses and mules were 
valued at $1,500,000. While Brigadier General Richard M. Gano 
and his Texas troops had a part in this battle yet the victory and 
the winning of this great prize in war were largely due to the tactics 
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of General Watie and his courageous Indian officers and troops. The 
year 1864 closed on a bright note for the Confederate Indian troops 
since they had been serviced with food, clothes, arms and ammunition 
from the captured wagon train, and had been victorious in many 
engagements. There was little activity in the winter of 1864-65. 


In the early part of 1865, Brigadier General Douglas H. Cooper 
was again placed in command of the military district of Indian Terri- 
tory. From the official correspondence, it is seen that the close of 
the War was imminent. At this time, there were no railroads or 
telegraphs that reached the borders of Indian Territory, and news 
was slow in reaching the West. 


General Robert E. Lee surrendered to General U. 8. Grant at 
Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865. General Edmond Kirby 
Smith, Commanding the Trans-Mississippi Department of the Con- 
federacy surrendered the forces under his command to General 
E. R. S. Canby, Commanding the Military Division West of the 
Mississippi, for the Federal Army, May 26, 1865. General Douglas 
H. Cooper, Commanding the Military District of the Indian Terri- 
tory, carried out the terms of agreement and surrendered all the 
white troops in the Indian Territory, May 26, 1865. 


_ The Five Nations, or ‘‘Five Civilized Tribes’’ as they are best 
known in Oklahoma history, reserved the right to surrender inde- 
pendently. Principal Chief Peter P. Pitchlynn surrendered the 
Choctaw troops at Doaksville, June 19, 1865. General Stand Watie 
surrendered the Cherokee, Creek, Seminole and the Osage Battalion 
troops, June 23, 1865. Governor Winchester Colbert surrendered the 
Chickasaw troops, July 14, 1865, and the Reserve Squadron of 
Cavalry, popularly and better known as the ‘‘Caddo Battalion,’’ 
under Captain ‘‘Caddo’’ George Washington, laid down arms on the 
same day, over three months after Lee’s surrender in Virginia. It 
is interesting to note that the Indian nations of the Indian Terri- 
tory were the last of the Confederacy to surrender arms. 


The dawn of peace found the people of the Indian nations with 
a country laid waste, their homes and fortunes wrecked, the slaves 
free, their horses and cattle gone. It is said that over three hundred 
thousand head of cattle, valued at $450,000 were driven north by 
‘“‘rustlers’’ from within the Federal lines at the close of the War. 


Specially appointed commissioners on the part of the United 
States called the Indian nations and tribes of the Indian Territory 
to a conference at Fort Smith, Arkansas, September 8, 1865, and 
announced to them that their lahds had been confiscated because of 
their alliance with the Confederate States in the War. Abraham 
Lincoln had been assassinated, and the Government was in the hands 
of a group of abolitionists and autocrats who ignored the age-old 
principal that nobility obliges the conquerer to be generous to the 
conquered, The prevailing idea was to punish the Indians for having 


re 
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- ‘made an alliance with the South. The Five Indian Nations contended 
_ that their lands in the Indian Territory had been purchased by them 
_ and were not a gift from the Government, and that the United States 
g Commissioners in behalf of the Government had no more right to 
_ force confiscation of their lands than the lands of the Southern 
- States. 


Compromise treaties were finally negotiated between the Com- 
missioners representing the United States and official delegations 
from each of the several Indian nations at Washington, D. C., in 1866, 
whereby the nations were compelled to cede half of the Indian Terri- 
tory to the United States for the settlement of the Northern and the 
Plains Indians.1* One of the provisions of the Cherokee Treaty and 
the Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty in 1866 stipulated that each of these 
three nations should grant their former Negro slaves and their 
descendants equal rights as citizens. Neither the Cherokee Council 

nor the Chickasaw Legislature ever enacted laws granting Negroes 
equal rights of citizenship. In order to get a settlement of certain 
funds from the Government under the Treaty of 1866, the Choctaws 
many years later enacted laws granting citizenship to their former 
slaves and their descendants, with certain limitations. In line with 
the Treaties of 1866, the Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choctaw nations 
had to allow their former Negro slaves and their descendants allot- 
ments of land. The Seminole Treaty provided that all freed Negroes 
and their descendants in the Seminole Nation should ‘‘have and 
enjoy all rights of native citizens’’; and the Creek Treaty stipulated 
that all Negroes lawfully residing in the Creek country should have 
“fall the rights and privileges of native citizens, including an equal 

- interest in the soil and national funds, ‘‘which was considered the 
greatest wrong ever perpetrated on a defenseless people, and is a 
reproach at the door of the administration of Indian affairs in the 
United States to this day. 


To summarize: The Indian people of the five nations gave their 
lives, fortunes and homes to the Confederate cause. In addition, the 
United States government required that they cede half their country 
for the settlement of other tribes besides share the residue of their 
lands with their former Negro slaves. Did any State of the Con- 
federacy sacrifice more in their loyalty to the Southern cause? Of 
the War in the Indian Territory, some writers have said, ‘‘it was 
the White Man’s quarrel and the Red Man’s woe.’’ Following the 
sacrifices demanded in the treaties of 1866, the Indian people with 
patience and an unfaltering courage began ‘‘with worn out tools’’ 
the reconstruction of their nations. Slowly through the years, this 
noble purpose was achieved in the rich and prosperous Indian com- 
monwealth that compared favorably with any of the surrounding 
states in the latter part of the 19th Century. From out the dark 


16 For the U. S. Indian Treaties of 1866, see Charles J. Kappler, Laws and 
Treaties, Vol. II (Treaties), (Washington, 1903). 
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shadows of war, a safe civilization was builded that later became the 
commonwealth Gf Oklahoma. i 


The writer’s father, Captain William Coville Randolph, a Texan — 
and officer in a Texas regiment assigned to the Indian Territory — 
under the command of Brigadier General Benjamin McCulloch and ~ 
Brigadier General Douglas H. Cooper, fought in most of the battles 
mentioned in the military record; her mother was a Chickasaw 
Indian born in Fort Washita, Indian Territory, in 1846. Around 
the winter fires at night, stories were told of the heroic struggle, the 
battles lost and won, the splendid courage, the fortitude of the Indian © 
soldiers and the great privation and suffering endured in the Indian 
Territory during the War. 


The Indian nations ‘‘fought a good fight and kept the faith’’ 
for the Confederate States of America. The descendants of these 
Indian warriors are proud of their ancestors and the fine loyalty 
and matchless service they rendered the Confederacy in the War 
between the States. 


They pass in grand review, 

Those Indian chieftains, 

Within their eyes the fires of valorous deeds. 
They smile—salute a Bonnie Flag, 

Beloved emblem of their sacrifice; 

Then march away in timeless glory. 

What a deathless heritage they left! 


CUR See 
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IN BILINGUAL OLD! OKARCHE 
By W. A. Willibrand* 


__ The uniqueness of the Okarche community lies in the fact that 

it became a predominantly German settlement during the decade 
that followed the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country, 
in 1892. Its location on the Rock Island railroad in the extreme 
eastern section of this territory gave it an advantageous start; and 
just across the 98th meridian, in Old Oklahoma, were German settlers 
who realized the economic possibilities of the Okarche railway station. 
These settlers saw to it that German-speaking people in other parts 
of the country were informed about these possibilities. They hoped 
to preserve the German language and the traditional values of 
German civilization in the new American Fatherland, to which 
glowing poetic tributes were paid in the German-American press. 
In Okarche this interest in the German language was manifested 
early by four religious groups: Lutherans, Catholics, Evangelicals, 
and Mennonites. Their contribution has been mentioned in an earlier 
article entitled, ‘‘German in Okarche, 1892-1902.’’2 It is the purpose 
of the present notes to call attention to some non-German contribu- 
tions to the early development of the community. We begin with 
the village printing office, which acted as a unifying agency by 
introducing newcomers to each other and thus working towards 
the gradual evolution of a community spirit. There were lnes of 
cleavage in early-day Okarche and the tensions resulting from them 
were ameliorated by the neighborliness and the social interest of the 
village weekly. 


With the ‘‘run’’ to Okarche came an enterprising printer and 
business man by the name of Charles E. Hunter, who also participated 
variously in the development of other Indian lands as they were 
opened to white settlement. From 1889 to 1893 he established 
printing offices and newspapers in Guthrie, Chandler, Okarche, and 
Enid. His pioneering career in Oklahoma as a whole might well be 
a suitable topic for a master’s thesis in either history or journalism. 
In Luther B. Hill’s History of the State of Oklahoma*® and in Okla- 
homa Imprints 1835-1907,4 by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, he is credited 
with starting the Okarche Times. Mrs. Foreman makes the statement 
on some one else’s authority that the initial issue of the Times is 
numbered October 11, 1892. But the first issue available to the 


* Professor W. A. Willibrand, Department of Modern Languages, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, contributed “German in Okarche, 1892-190: »’? in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950). 

1The term “old” here refers to the earliest period of white settlement. 

2 The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Autumn, 1950, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 284-291. 

3 Vol. Il, pp. 35 f. ; 

4 P, 367. See also p. 310, where the paper is mistakenly called the Okarche News. 
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present writer is that of November 25, 1892, and that is No. 29, 


which would throw issue No. 1 back to the second week in May. 
There is, however, evidence that the Okarche weekly was called the 
Advocate during the summer of 1892. On July 28 The Kingfisher Free 
Press reprinted some news items under the headline ‘‘Okarche Advo- 
cates,’’ probably a play on the name of the paper from which they were 
taken. Two weeks later the same Kingfisher paper mentioned that 
soldiers favored the Advocate ‘‘with a serenade which was highly 
appreciated.’’> More enlightening is an item in the Times of Novem- 
ber 25, 1892, by the new editor, A. Hummel: ‘‘In purchasing this 
plant we agreed to carry all paid subscriptions to the Advocate. We 
invite all who should but are not receiving the Times under the agree- 
ment between Mr. Allen and Mr. Hunter, to call and we will place 
their names on our list.’’ It appears then that either Hunter or his 
successors changed the paper’s name to The Okarche Times, of which 
there are files in the possession of Mr. W. F. Voss of Okarche and 
in the Newspaper Department of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
dowever, with the disappearance of the Advocate file considerable 
information about the first months of Okarche’s history has been lost. 


Okarche’s third editor, Hummel, was on the paper from 1892 
until 1895. In January, 1893 he formed a partnership with his 
sister. In telling the public about it his burlesque sense of humor 
reveals a certain aberation :® 


“Our old maid sister has arrived here. She is an experienced news- 
paper ‘man’ and has purchased one-half interest in the Times. Boys, don’t 
let this deter you from dropping in on us, she is old, toothless, deft (sic) 
and her tongue is paralizea (sic), therefore, she is not dangerous. As we 
haven’t been pushing that line of work lately, we will turn our religious 
column over to her and in all matters pertaining to the Great Beyond we 
refer you to her—7th floor and 11th door to the right.” 


It might be said in passing that this lady married an Okarche 
business man and the publishing firm’s name changed from Hummel 
& Hummel to Hummel & Latto.’ The Hummels belonged to a family 
of German origin, one member of which was an early-day blacksmith 
in Okarche. Banter and boosting constituted an essential part of 
their editorial policy. About the time he took over the paper Hum- 


_ .> Kingfisher Free Press, Aug. 11, 1892. Another discovery of the present writer 
is that Okarche apparently had a paper called The X-ray back in 1903. See Ti, 
Aug. 28, 1903, p. 1, col. 1 and DP -nGr Cole. 

6 The Okarche Times (hereafter abbreviated to Ti without period), Jan. 27, 1893. 
3 TIbid., Sept. 14, 1894. The editor wrote up his sister’s wedding as follows: 
We always told our old maid sister that it was never too late, & c. Of course she 
wished it that way, but at times she seemed to lack faith, but now, that is of the 
past, for last Saturday evening, between eight and nine o'clock in the presence of 
us’ and a few more choice spirits, Rev. Kelso tied the knot that bound her to 
Charles R. Latto. May is a good, big-hearted girl—a little up in years—but a prize 
all the same. Charles is a promising young man who buys grain and sells imple- 


ments at this point, and should he be successful in dodei killet i 
he has a bright future before him.” cee nett ate te ee 
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“mel gave an Okarche hotel man a boost with his particular kind of 
editorial humor :8 


“At this time we are laboring under a load of turkey; we were the 
guest of mine host, Longmire that is, we paid him 2-bits, but for all that 
we don’t think it was a paying deal for him. We made the many good 
things that the tables were loaded with fairly fly. We tuckered out six 
waiters and we gobbled the gobler. Every minute we expected Mr. L. to 
tender us our quarter, and jump the contract, but he repressed his feelings 
with a fortitude that was beautiful to see. We noticed many of our town 
folk there and among them was to be seen our affable station agent H. J. 
Hall; he seemed to have an awful grudge against the turkey and should 
ae cag the baggage not handled with care you can guess the reason 
ereof.” 


Early in 1894, the editors brought out a booster edition of the 
Times. Huge headlines proclaimed to the world: ‘‘Okarche—The 
Metropolis of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Country—A Trade Center 
of an Empire—The Future Wheat Mart of the Territory—Has Nat- 
ural Gas—Inexhaustible beds of Salt, Gypsum, Cement and Brick and 
Potters Clay.’’® Previously the Times had boosted the one dependable 
natural resource of the area, namely the soil, by telling about a 
“squaw man near town who had raised 60 bu. (of wheat) per acre 
for several years.’’!° It had anticipated ‘‘that millions of bushels of 
wheat would flow into Okarche in two years.’’ All of this enthusiasm 
was succeeded by discouragement over the drouth and the low prices 
of the next few years. 


In 1896 a lawyer by the name of I. F. Crow was publisher of the 
Times" and he in turn was followed by J. L. Hoover early in 1897.4 
During these years the paper developed as a reliable organ of in- 
formation. The element of advertising and boosting was still present 
but it was accompanied by a deep interest in the welfare of the 
community and its relationship to the world at large. Hoover worked 
for a more neighborly spirit by combatting religious intolerance. He 
called attention to the patriotic loyalty of German, Irish and Southern 
Catholics during the Spanish War, when it had been expected that 
world Catholicism would be on the side of Spain. In the fall of 1899 
Hoover disposed of the Times to Art C. Royer,!® who was soon after- 
wards joined by his brother J. H. Royer.14 J. C. Royer and F. H. 
Royer are also mentioned in connection with the Times, and another 
Oklahoma weekly.!® Politically the Royers were on the side of sanity. 
In the midst of varying clamor for prohibition they favored orderly 
processes as opposed to the simple but radical solutions of a Carrie 
Nation, a position in which they were ably seconded by their in- 


8 Ti, Nov. 25, 1892. 

9[bid., Jan. 12, 1894. 

10 Jbid., March 10, 1893. 

11 Jbid., Dec. 18, 1896. 

12 Jbid., Feb. 5, 1897. 

13 Jbid., Oct. 6, 1899. 

14 [bid., Jan. 5, 1900. 

15 [bid., May 9, and Sept. 19, 1902. 
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fluential contributor, Dr. R. B. Foster. The Times had a circulation 
of 750 in 1907, according to a statement by J. H. Royer, whose tenure 
as editor and publisher was comparatively long.'® During those 
early years the paper had the support of Okarche’s business men, 
non-German for the most part, who were generous in the purchase of 
advertising space. 


The early day editors of Okarche labored seven days a week in 
the interest of stabilizing a community which was in a state of flux 
from the very beginning, due to the constant departure of early 

homeseekers and the arrival of others. The editors realized that 
~ the stress and the hardships of pioneering had to be supported by 
imagination, vision and enthusiasm, traits which they cultivated in 
themselves and in others. There was something fascinating and 
comprehensive about the whole game of getting out a village weekly, 
not only editorially but also in the details of printing. Tedious 
though the job of setting type might seem to the casual visitor, the 
typesetter knew that if the copy before him had ceased to be in- 
teresting he could let his mind wander and dream as he liked until 
the columns in the forms had been filled. Ideas would come during 
the typesetting process and even during the more arduous task of 
running an old-fashioned press and therefore the work in hand often 
_had to be abandoned temporarily while the editor sat at his make- 
shift, littered desk to produce more copy. The details of his shop 
_ might not be an attractive sight to others but they were meaningful 
‘to him because he used them in the weekly production of something 
that could show its face in public. 


Unlike the modern newspaper man the village editor was less 
concerned with objective reporting than with the molding of com- 
munity attitudes. The news came first but the degree of its dis- 
semination was governed by the editor’s ideas of public welfare. In 
his own modest way he was an educator. It was he, for instance, who 
told Okarche farmers about experiments carried on in their interest 
by the college at Stillwater. But while some of his pieces were in- 
formation pure and simple there were always others that had to do 
with ethical judgments and with issues that faced the entire com- 
munity. 


The editor was nearly always underpaid, especially when he 
purchased four pages of ready-print, on the blank sides of which he 
did the local printing. As an example of the ready-print section we 
cite the Times issue of May 6, 1898. Here a new story began to run 
serially and the story happened to be Treasure Island by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The different columns devoted to war news, general 
news and news of the week were rounded out by current comment. 
There was also a generous amount of jokes and poetry while the ads 
featured, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Lydia E. Pinkhams Vegetable Com- 
pound and Peruna. Without turning many pages the reader was 


16 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints 1835-1907, p. 367. 
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able to find well-written condensations of news and other features in 
the accustomed sections of the paper. 


The verse of the ready-print pages was of a popular character 
but it had poetic merit. Around the turn of the century the name 
Longfellow was still a household word in America and much of the 
poetry that appeared in the humblest of rural weeklies was often 
superior to the modern mass-production verse which appears simul- 
taneously in vast number of American daily newspapers. There 
was a real taste for poetry in those days—a taste of which an 
Okarche editor took advantage when, probably for pay, he printed 
18 stanzas of verse celebrating the merits of the Milwaukee binder. 
Nine more four-line stanzas appeared some weeks later and finally 
there were ten more in the next issue. And there was imagery in 
the verse. It was drawn from Dewey’s victory at Manilla. Under the 
attack of the Milwaukee binder the Plano and McCormick machines 
were either sunk or wrecked.!" 


There are indications that a spirit of racial tolerance prevailed 
among the early-day editors of the Times and its readers. Not that 
there was unanimity in this regard, but on the few occasions when a 
racial problem appeared it seems to have been solved in the interest 
of the negro. Back in 1894, when the community was approximately 
a year and a half old, the death of a colored woman by the name of 
Mrs. Washington presented an issue which aroused emotions that 
ranged from the grotesque to extreme bitterness. Charitable people 
wanted to see the woman’s remains interred in the town’s only ceme- 
tery. This plan was strongly opposed by the Jim Crow element, 
whose irrationalism was ridiculed by Editor Hummel :!8 


“The objections were backed by no weightier reasons than, ‘how would 
you like your body to be layed (sic) beside that of a black man or woman?’ 
and ‘if my body was layed by that of a black, I could not rest in my grave.’ 
Truly, these are weighty (reasons), and it would be just awful to run the 
risk of having the remains of whites flopping around in their graves, be- 
cause a colored person was buried within six or eight feet. 


“Quite a feeling was stirred up, and a number of whites having places 
around town, proffered land for Mrs. Washington’s last earthly resting 
place. By this time a more just and humane feeling prevailed and the 
husband was told he could have a lot in the cemetery.” 

A precedent was thus established which must have met with the 
approval of the Reverend R. B. Foster, a brilliant speaker, writer, 
and humanitarian who came to Okarche two years later as minister of 
the Congregational Church. A Dartmouth graduate of 1851, Foster 
enlisted as a private during the Civil War and became a first 
lieutenant in a colored regiment.!9 With the establishment of 
Lincoln Institute, (a school for negroes now called Lincoln University ) 
at Jefferson City, Missouri in 1866, Foster became its first presi- 


17 Ti, May 25, June 17, June 24, 1898. 
18 Jbid., Dec. 28, 1894. 
19 Jbid., April 5, 1901. 
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dent.2° There was considerable sentiment in Jefferson City against 
the establishment of this negro institution of higher learning. 
“They told him to get out of town and take his nigger school with 
him. He replied he had no intention of getting out, but armed his 
black boys with rifles and posted. notice that any one molesting the 
school property (which was an old barn) would be shot.’ The 
respect in which Foster was held during the six years of his stay 
in Jefferson City is evidenced by an oil painting of him in the 
auditorium of Lincoln University. 


Some years later Foster began his career as a Congregational 
minister. He organized churches and served as pastor in different 
places, including Perkins and Stillwater.22 While at Okarche he lec- 
tured once a week on religious topics at Kingfisher College and found 
time to write many columns of critical comment for the front page 
of the Times. It was easy to recognize the consistency of his stand 
on important issues of the day, many of which he treated objectively 
and with profound spiritual insight. His penetrating comments 
ranged from local and territorial matters to the larger spheres of 
public affairs. He was a critic of the Territorial legislatures, the 
fractional strife of which caused him to observe that the ‘‘history of 
Oklahoma legislatures, from the first to the present, does not con- 
stitute much of an argument for our fitness for statehood.’’?? Dur- 
ing the Boer War he sided with the British because he saw in their 
victory a better regime for the South African negroes.?4 


Howard University conferred an honorary doctorate upon Foster 
in 1893. When his daughter came to Okarche as a doctor of medicine 
in 1897 the editor of the Times did not know how the community 
would distinguish nominally between the two Doctors Foster. ‘‘We 
do not wish to give up the title deserved and so long held by our 
pastor, and we desire to be courteous to the M. D.’’> The next year 
a son, Dr. C. Sidney Foster, opened a dentist’s office in Okarche. 
Dr. Foster died in Okarche, in 1901,2 and in 1902 one of his 
daughters, Dr. Eunice Foster Creel, married the veteran Okarche 
merchant and civic leader, A. J. Thompson.2? 


_ Poster had the courage to defend certain ideas on racial equality 
which were too radical even for a community which had admitted 


20 Missouri: A Guide to the “Show Me” State. Writers’ Program, 1941. New 
York. Duell, Sloan & Pierce, p. 231. 

*1 Letter signed Aunt Grace, March 21, 1945. Two important sources, a book 
on the Fosters and a history of Lincoln University, were not available to the present 
writer. 

22 Ti, April 5, 1901. 

23 Ibid., Feb. 10, 1899, 

24 Tbid., June 15, 1900. 

25 Ibid., May 28, 1897. 

at ae ai 14, 1899. 

id., March 14, 1902. Cf. Portrait and Bibliographical Record o . 
pp. 142 f., for biographical sketch of A. J. Thompson. s cei. 
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the remains of a colored woman to its cemetery. He wanted no racial 
segregation in the school systems and no laws to forbid the inter- 


_Inarriage of races. One senses a mild understatement in the following 
_ news item of 1897: ‘‘The remarks of Dr. Foster last Sunday night, 


opposing separate schools for colored people, and legislation against 
the intermarriage of races, caused considerable discussion, and it 
was evident that his admission that all would not agree with him 
was well founded.’’28 


It would be another half century before the merest beginnings 
of nonsegregated education would be made in Oklahoma. Under the 
leadership of early Christian settlers, and particularly of men like 
Dr. Foster, Okarche might have been ready for it earlier. This is 
suggested by an incident of 1899. In the late spring of that year 
a destitute little colored boy appeared on the streets of the village. 
He had lost his aunt, with whom he had been living at Kingfisher 
and was on his way to his home in the South. The editor of the 
Times recorded how this lad was made to feel at home in the village: 
“Junior Endeavors took him to their meeting and donated the col- 
lection to him.’’ ‘To the young people he demonstrated that he 
could outrun and outjump all the boys he tackled. ‘‘Charle Stand- 
ard (a local merchant) fitted him with a complete boot-black outfit. 
Lawyer Crow sort of adopted him, bought him a flashy suit and 
installed him as a private coachman.’’*? 


A more general aspect of the racial problem appeared in a 
Times editorial some years later: 


“While American Jews, aided by United States officials, are preparing 
a petition to the Russian government regarding the treatment of Jews at 
Kirchineff, the churches of Russia and Europe are said to be preparing a 
message to be forwarded to the United States through the Russian govern- 
ment against the increasing number of lynching (sic) and torturing (sic) 
of negroes. It is much easier to suggest improvement in a neighbor, than 
to correct our own faults, whether we be Russian or American.” 


This editorial may have been inspired by a racial incident which 
is recorded in the same issue of the paper, under the headline, ‘‘Tried 
to Run The Town.’’ Once more a stand is taken against racial in- 


tolerance :°9 


“A Texas threshing outfit, with an idea that they were bad men, tried 
to run all the negroes out of town Saturday and had scared some of them 
considerably, when deputy sheriff Mayfield stopped them. | There was no 
cause for any such actions. Negroes who attend to their own business 
are much to be preferred to white men who are full of booze and con- 
tinually causing trouble. 

“One of these same Texans was afterward heard to remark that. they 
could do as they pleased in Okarche. Fight, drink, or holler, there was 
no marshal to object. However, there is a day of reckoning coming and 
such incidents as occurred Saturday will help the cause along.” 


28 Ti, June 4, 1897. 
29 [bid., May 26, 1899. 
30 [bid., July 24, 1903. 
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It took some time for the Indians of the region to be accepted : 
in a spirit of friendly tolerance. The Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes — 
had a warlike reputation®! and there was some comfort in having — 
soldiers at nearby Fort Reno. A number of Indian scares troubled 
the Okarche community during the nineties. One of these is related 
by William Dunn, pioneer farmer of the region, in an interview by 
a WPA worker who was gathering historical material :*” q 


“One evening we were at a dance at a neighbor’s house. People had 
come for miles in buggies, wagons, on horseback and on foot. A man came 
riding into the yard, jumped from his horse, yelling as loud as he could 
that the Indians were on the war path, and that they were only a half 
mile from this house. I don’t think it took ten minutes for everyone to 
clear the house. Some ran behind haystacks, others behind the wood-pile 
and several ran out on the prairie and laid (sic) flat on the ground. In a 
1 2 3 short time two drunken Indians passed by riding horseback, shooting 
in the air as they rode along. But when they passed the light was out and 
everything looked deserted. In about 30 minutes after they had passed we 
lit the lamp and continued our dance.” 


One pioneer lady, Mrs. Barbara Baker, recalls that Indians in © 
war paint once rode up and peered into her prairie cabin, which had 
no back door through which she might have escaped with her children. 
In the terror of the moment she remembered her mother’s injunction 
to say ‘‘ You-Tucket-Chee’’ to any Indian who came too close. These 
magic words, whose meaning Mrs. Baker apparently did not know, 
had the desired effect.3% : 


The Times did not tell many of these scare stories. After all, 
its business was to help attract families to the community. However, | 
in 1899 it told briefly of some Indians found ‘‘torturing’’ a local 
physician.*4 We are not given the details of the ‘‘outrage’’ but ap- 
parently it was stopped in short order by the intervention of Attorney 
Crow, the same gentleman who befriended the negro boy. As early 
as 1893, when many farmers were looking forward to their first 
harvest, there was complaint about Indian ponies devastating the 
crops. Some of the ponies were taken up by the whites, and when 
the Indians came and took their animals out of stables and pastures 
the settlers were afraid to resist.*° There is also the story of Indians 
rounding up horses and cattle belonging to white people in order to 
obtain a fee for taking up estrays.*° Village people also complained. 
In February, 1893 the editor referred to some Indian women as 
‘fold squaws’’ who came to town and shopped in the store of A. J. 
Thompson. While one of them ‘‘dickered with the storekeeper for 


31 Cf. E. E. Dale. “Early Days Ranching on the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reserva- 
tion 1880-1885.” In Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, pp. 35.59. > 

32 Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 23, p. 123. 

33 Ibid., Vol. 99, pp. 332 f. 

34 Ti, Aug. 25, 1899, 

35 [bid., April 7, 1893. 

36 Jbid., Jan. 27, 1893. 
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a wildcat skin the others made their get-away with some merchandise. 
They were promptly pursued and forced to make restitution.’’37 


Generally speaking, however, the Indians could come to Okarche 
in considerable numbers without frightening or troubling the whites. 
Mrs. Myrtle Thompson Butler tells of Arapahoes camping in the 
village while enroute to the Darlington Indian School to bring home 


_ their children. At Darlington they were also given their allowance 


of beef. She also mentions the visit of three hundred Indians who 
showed up for an Indian dance at a Fourth of July celebration in 
Okarche. The dance seems to have disappointed many spectators®® 


but the Indians were satisfied because they received three beeves 
for the performance.*? 


Indian- White relations took a turn for the better in 1898 when 
a friendly baseball rivalry developed between Okarche and the 
Indian schools at Darlington and Caddo (now Concho).4° The lineup 
of the Cheyennes at the Caddo school in a game with Okarche has 
been preserved: Swezy, Red Wolf, Left Hand, Lame Bull, White 
Wolf, Alford, Antelope, Look Around, Touching Cloud.4! Two 
weeks later the Caddo school again played at Okarche, but this time 
against Union Hall. Editor Hoover used the jargon of Indian war- 
fare in writing up the game. And he was impressed by the quiet 
dignity of the Indian boys, whose conduct probably contrasted 
strikingly with the discourteous and unrestrained rooting that often 
marred rural baseball games. He deserves to be quoted: ‘‘The school 
nine played in their usual quiet gentlemanly way, making no kicks 
or protests, asking nothing but an enforcement of the rules, and 
added many admirers to their list by their behavior as well as by their 
skillful playing.’’ This game was followed by foot races that lasted 
until sundown.*? 


Baseball was the object of considerable enthusiasm during the 
late ‘nineties. To be sure the sport involved a new vocabulary which 
prevented older German settlers from ever understanding the game. 
Many of them never cared to make the effort. It was a game for 
the young people and for the village business men. The German 
farmers attended church regularly on Sunday mornings and they 
were usually content to stay at home on Sunday afternoons, there 
to rest, to plan and dream, and to read their favorite German- 
language newspapers, some of which were published in Oklahoma 
while others came from neighboring states in which the farmers 
had lived before putting all of their worldly belongings and them- 


37 [bid., Feb. 17, 1893. 

88 The time for an appreciation of Indian dancing had not come. 

39 In the ms. life of her mother, Mrs. Molly R. Thompson, pp. 197 and 203. Mrs. 
Butler kindly loaned her manuscript to the present writer. £ pe 

40 Cf. Oklahoma. A Guide to the Sooner State. Writers’ Program. University 
of Oklahoma Press (Norman, 1941), p. 372. 

417i, May 13, 1898. 

42 Ibid., May 27, 1898. 
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selves into freight cars bound for Oklahoma. They had prospered 
in Oklahoma—Okarche’s churches and schools were signs of this — 
prosperity. Now it was up to each to make his farm, and the 
abandoned farms he had begun to purchase for his children, monu- 
ments of this same prosperity. 


For many people the joy of the game was marred by what was 
thought to be fashionable ‘‘guying indulged in by spectators.’’ In 
1898 editor Hoover called the practice ‘‘abusive,’’ even though 
it might be ‘‘strictly up-to-date’’ and ‘‘modern.’’ In the interest of 
good sportsmanship he pointed out that such ridicule put the visiting 
team at a disadvantage and he insisted that visitors ‘‘should be | 
treated with the same respect accorded them in ones home.’”4% 


The enthusiasm for the game continued. When a business man 
by the name of C. J. Woodson became manager of the team in 1903 
the fans of the community responded with a new eagerness. This 
gentleman was able to charter a train to take his team and his rooters 
to Waukomis on a certain Sunday in May almost fifty years ago. 
A hundred-dollar guarantee, which had to be deposited with the 
station agent, was apparently raised easily among the business men. 
The game at Waukomis enhanced the growing fame of Okarche! 
The editor’s own enthusiasm may be responsible for the slips in the 
following paragraph :*4 


“The manager issues a challenge to any and all ball club (sic) in 
Oklahoma for games any and all days of the week. Okarche is the only 
town in the territory whose ball team travels in there (sic) own special 
train and whose players are all home talent. The game at Waukomis will 
be a good one and a great many admirers of the national sport will go 
from this place and Kingfisher.” 


Many people left the community during the drouth and de- 
pression of the mid-‘nineties.4° Those who remained through the 
dreary years of low prices, parched crops and near-starvation were 
ready to enjoy the better times that appeared again in 1897. There 
was a reawakening of social activity throughout the community. On- 
the farms the amusements were largely traditional, alternating now 
and then with innovations from elsewhere. People sang at neighbor- 
hood gatherings; to the music of different instruments they had 
Square dances and round dances and they played a variety of old- 
fashioned games.*® In the growing German population of the com- 
munity weddings were big and important affairs that concerned 


43 ]bid., same date. See also Ti, May 19, 1899, for mention of “scraps” at a 
ball game. 

44 Ibid., May 22, 1903. But two years earlier there had already been a special 
baseball train to Hennessey. Most of the players were non-Germans: P. Eischen, 
Lesiscen, Standard, Doty, Weakley, Garrison, Hunter, Shelton, Moss. Ti, May 24, 

3S These times have been aptly described for another community in Prairie 
City by Angie Debo, pp. 59-65. » 
46 Interview, William Dun, Indian-Pioneer History. Vol. 23, p. 124. 
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whole neighborhoods and all the relatives of the bride and groom 
who could possibly come. After the forenoon nuptial ceremony at 


church the home of the bride was the center of festivities, which in- 


eluded an abundance of home-cooked food, drinks of varying degrees 
of potency, conversations and games. When the guests had been 
served, young men would begin to move out tables and chairs to 


_ provide space for the wedding dance. 


On the Fourth of July, 1898, there was a celebration at Jarvell’s 
Grove, ten miles west and one mile south of the village. ‘‘Pony races, 
foot races, sack races, potato races’’ were featured, along with a 
“toboggan slide’’ and dancing in the evening.‘7 Later that same 
year we find a frontier literary society active in the Union Hall dis- 
trict. When it came to the debating part of a certain program the 
question had to do with the relative merits of love and fear: ‘‘Re- 
solved that man is more influenced to do right by love than by fear.’’48 
And from the Pleasant Valley district the Times correspondent re- 
ported: ‘‘Husking bee and party enjoyed by about 30 of our young 
people Monday night—at E. Shannons.’’ He also had this in his 
column: ‘‘( Warning.) Some people think it would be better if some 
people would not let their arm get out of place in meeting.’’ That 
same winter this school had ‘‘a box supper, spelling match, music and 
literary program.’’49 


There is a hint of the new prosperity in a Times item for Novem- 
ber 30, 1900. It reported that ‘‘roast ox, several roast pigs, turkeys — 
galore and plenty of liquid refreshments’’ were served at Peter 
Herber’s silver wedding. A Mr. Herber, by the way, had once been 
associated with a real estate man in an effort to induce more and 
more Germans to settle in the community.*? 


In the village there were also literary societies but the tendency 
was towards more fashionable types of entertainment. In 1898 there 
was a conumdrum social given by the local WCTU in an effort to 
increase its membership for a more effective fight against the saloons. 
That same winter the Congregational Church put on a Valentine 
party. Here is the charmingly worded published invitation :? 


Comse AND MEET Your FATE 
VALENTINE & Co., CoURT STREET, 
DEALERS IN HEARTS, Bows AND ARROWS 
BROKEN HEARTS MENDED ; 
Bows AND ARROWS REPAIRED ; 
DAINTY REFRESHMENTS SUPPLIED. 

ONE PRICE TO ALI-—25¢. 


47 Ti, July 8, 1898. 

48 [bid., Dec. 16, 1898. 
49 Jbid., Dec. 2, 1898. 
50 Jbid., Nov. 30, 1900. 
51 [bid., Feb. 10, 1899. 
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In 1900 the Terpsichorean Club gave its first annual Thanks- 


giving ball. ‘‘Professor’’ J. B. Frazier, head of the dancing school, 
was master of ceremonies. There was one significant interruption 
of the evening’s festivities: ‘‘3 gentlemen complained there were not 
enough square dances. Their money was promptly refunded.’’”*? For 
the time being the dancing teachers won the battle against the square 
dance but they might have been more tolerant towards this authentic 
kind of folk-dancing if they could have foreseen its widespread re- 
vival some forty years later. 


In 1902 Okarche had a ‘‘Culture Club’’ and a ‘‘Bon Ami Club.”’ 
The Culture Club sponsored the study of American authors of the 
19th century, on whom papers were read, supplemented by selected 
readings and quotations.>> The Bon Ami Club leaned towards parties 
at which prizes could be won for excellence (or non-excellence) in 
Games. Here is a newspaper story with the headline, ‘‘The Ladies 
Entertain”’ :54 


“The ladies of the Bon Ami Club banqueted their husbands at the 
pretty home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Tull on Oklahoma Avenue: The fragrant 
blossoms were seen everywhere. Large and small vases filled with them 
were placed in every nook and corner. The decorations were all red. The 
lace curtains were draped in heart. Each guest received as a souvenir a 
red carnation. Roman punch was served in the parlor by Mrs. C. J. 
Woodson and Mrs. A. E. Warfield. The table spread with a handsome 
scarf, shivered with red carnations set with red candelabra at each corner 
shaded with red. Above the table suspended from the chandelier to each 
corner of the room, were red satin ribbons caught with clusters of smilax. 
A dainty lunch consisting of oysters, cocktails, and wafers, salad in lettuce 
leaves, ham sandwiches, olives, sherbet, cake and coffee was served. The 
first prize a beautiful handpainted plate was won by Mrs. A. BE. Warfield. 
The gentlemen’s prize was awarded to Mr. Dan Burnsides.” 


There are a few lapses in punctuation and syntax but the at- 
mosphere of the evening seems to be faithfully suggested. One might 
venture to guess that the prizes were won at playing high five, a game 
which was very much in favor at the time. 


_ , There is mention of a Japanese party for July, 1902, at which 
imitations of Japanese costumes, names and lanterns were used.5> 
Sometimes chaperoned parties of young people went on hayrides and 
moonlight picnics on John’s Creek. Carpet-rag tacking appears 
as a social activity in 1902 and about this time a lady with a loom 


52 Ibid., Dec. 7, 1900. 


_ 58 Ibid., Sept. 19, 1902. Membership mostly non-German to judge from follow- 

ing surnames of members: Thompson, Standard, Royer, Burhans, Henderson, Me- 
os, Ervin, yee Woodson, Wright, Hunter. ; 

id., April 4, 1902. Present at this party were the following gentlemen: 

~ Bella Warfield, Dan Burnsides, Charles Standard, C. J. a ondahe leh 

unter, R. Hunter, T. Burnside, E. C. Loosen, F. Loosen, O. von Merveldt, F. Wiedey, 

J. E. Wright, J. K. Wright, W. C. Newcomb. Other members of this club were the 


rowns, Royers, Bothells, Crows—illustrati in that ivities i i 
were largely in the hands of roe See Senet ae ane 
55 [bid., July 25, 1902. 
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undertook to ‘‘weave carpets with any design.’5* It would seem 
that the majority of social activities were not reported to the Times. 
The “‘G. M. C.’’ Club is mentioned in the newspaper files of 1903 
but it must have had a number of meetings.57 


Among the amusements of both the village and the farming 
neighborhoods was the charivari, the regional spelling of which 
should be changed to something like ‘‘shivaree.’’ It was the custom 
to honor newly married people with this burlesque serenade. A 
noise produced by beating on old pots and pans, rattling rocks in 
tin-cans, hammering, shooting, ete., produced a pandemonium which 
was kept up until the groom decided to treat the crowd. A keg of 
beer could always be had to wind up this kind of celebration.®8 


There is one instance recorded of a whole April day of 1898 
given over to sports. A ‘‘grand wolf drive’’ began by the forming 
of the lines at nine in the morning. After the hunt, which netted 
only one coyote, about fifty horsemen paraded into the village and 
lined up for inspection at the post office. This event, which the 
paper describes as being ‘‘free from rowdyism,’’ was followed by a 
ball game between Okarche and Union Hall. Horse-racing ended 
this day of purely masculine social activity.°® One suspects that there 
may have been a continuation of the day’s merriment in the village 
saloons. 


The saloon issue was perennial during the first decade of Ok- 
arche’s history. At mid-year 1893, there were three saloon ads in 
she Times and one of the places was significantly called ‘‘Germania 
Hall.’’ For the most part the Germans were on the liberal side of 
she issue. It did not achieve its purpose for German Catholic readers 
0 be told about the progress of the Wisconsin Catholic Total Ab- 
tinence Union and the temperance activities of ‘‘The Knights of 
Mather Mathews’’ and that the sidewalks were ‘‘blocked by drunken 
taggering men.’’ Things came to a head in 1897 when the local 
W. C. T. U. published in the Times the names that appeared on a 
yetition for a liquor license of a certain Mr. 8. This started a letter- 
writing campaign to the Times which stopped only when the editor 
-efused to continue publishing the letters.6® The refusal of the Com- 
nissioners to grant the petition constituted a temporary victory for 
he WCTU but before the end of 1897, Mr. S. secured a township 
icense which permitted him to open a saloon outside of the village.® 
in the village itself the no-license rule prevailed for some months, 
intil midyear 1898 when two successful petitioners again opened 
aloons.®2. The community simply would not stay dry. The village 


56 Jbid., Oct. 17, 1902. 

57 [bid., Feb. 13, 1903. Also Oct. 24, 1902. 

58 Interview, Mrs. Katie Swanke. Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 58, p. 372. 
59 Ti, April 22, 1898. 

60 Jbid., July 30, 1897. 

61 Jbid., Oct. 8, 1897. 

62 [bid., July 8, and July 15, 1898. 
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alone, under the leadership of the WCTU, might have been able to 
keep out saloons but in the long run the community as a whole was 
the determining factor. In spite of the intractable position of the 
liberal side, (or perhaps because of it), the Ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Territorial WCTU convened in Okarche in September 
1898.6 


Comparatively little attention was paid to this meeting but be- 
fore the end of the year something happened which resulted in a 
newspaper debate involving two communities. The Congregational 
College at Kingfisher accepted a donation of $300 from Mr. Busch 
of the Anheuser Busch Brewing Company. The Okarche WCTU 
rose to a high pitch of moral indignation: ‘‘God forbid that King- 
fisher College shall stain her record with blood. We therefore be- 
seech the return of such ill-gotten gains to the coffers from whence 
they came.’’®4 This very current puritanical point of view was 
challenged by Dr. R. B. Foster in the very next issue of the paper. 
He defended the acceptance of the gift with a Scriptural argument and 
said it would be impractical to inquire of every giver how the money 
was made. The gift was made personally by Mr. Busch and had 
nothing to do with the brewing interests.®° To this attitude the 
WCTU and ‘‘White Ribboner’’ took exception in the issue of the 
succeeding week.® At this point an Enid pastor enters the debate 
against Dr. Foster and calls upon the WCTU to help Kingfisher 
College redeem itself. And the membership of the WCTU at the 
College itself united ‘‘in indorsing with hearty approval the action 
of our sister Union in Okarche, in condemning the action of the 
trustees of Kingfisher College in receiving a donation of $300 fron: 
the Anheuser Busch Brewing Association of St. Louis.’’67 


During the closing years of the last century the Times leaned 
towards the ideals of the WCTU membership but there was also 
some sympathy with the element sometimes referred to as Dutch. 
One illustration may be cited here: ‘‘When editors and druggists 
get together and drink a wagon load of wine it is called a ‘magnificent 
banquet,’ but when a party join in drinking a keg of beer it is a 
‘dutch drunk’ and should be prevented.’’®8 Suggested by this quota- 
tion is the fact that the Germans tended to hold their celebrations on 
a segregated basis. In many instances also religion was a line of 
cleavage even within the German element of the community—but it 
was largely overlooked in certain cooperative phases of economic ac- 


tivities which have been mentioned in the writer’s previous paper on 
Okarche.®® 


63 The Daily Oklahoman, Sept. 28, 1898, p. 3, col. 2. 
64 Ti, Dec. 2, 1898. 

85 [bid., Dec. 9, 1898, 

66 Jbid., Dec. 16, 1898. 

87 [bid., Dec. 30, 1898. 

68 [bid., April 23, 1898. 

69 See footnote 2 above. 
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_ Music has always played an important part in the religious and 
social life of the Okarche community. There was a widespread 
interest in group singing among the settlers. It served to recall 
memories of their varied homelands and it aided in the rather in- 
tensive effort to retain the German language as a living force in 
the community. The non-Germans also cherished their folksongs 
and both groups were willing to make sacrifices in order to hear band 
music, Thus a ladies’ band furnished the music for a Modern Wood- 
men picnic and the Indian band of Darlington played for a Fourth 
of July picnic and dance in the summer of 1902.79 The community 
happened to be without a band of its own at this time but this was no 
longer true after the fall of 1903, when a band was organized largely 
through the efforts of the German-speaking element. With one 
possible exception the officers of the band were of German origin: 
Paul Mass, President; Fred Schroder, Vice-President; A. W. Grose- 
close, Secretary; H. J. Diehl, Leader; H. F. Schroeder, Assistant. 
Some of these men would remember the first band organized in the 
village early in 1893, less than a year after the ‘‘run,’’ when business 
men were asked to contribute generously to the purchase of instru- 
ments.7! 


A degree of cultural and historical alertness during the pre- 
auto, pre-radio and pre-movie age is suggested by an incident of 
June 20, 1900. On that day a poorly-clad man, whose manners and 
conversations were not those of an ‘‘ordinary hobo,’’ came to town. 
He would not tell his name but from a picture in The Cosmopolitan 
he was ‘‘recognized’’ as Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). An aware- 
ness of Tolstoy’s belief in voluntary poverty, simplicity and the 
Christian ideal of human brotherhood probably caused the editor to 
affirm that the celebrated Russian’s ‘‘unassuming role as a poor man 
is quite in line with the count’s former eccentricities, and he is 
probably collecting material for another story. Giving his age as 90, 
the man was walking from Missouri to New Mexico, and was strong 
and vigorous and a great story teller.’’’* The only difficulty about 
the editor’s account is that Tolstoi did not visit the United States 
in the year 1900. He was living dramatically but in ill health in his 
native Russia.73 It was the year of the Boxer uprising and the Times 
published Tolstoi’s indictment of Christian nations in their treatment 
of the Chinese. The editor commented favorably on the views of the 
celebrated author who had supposedly favored Okarche with a visit 
and quoted him as saying, ‘‘The revolt, Christians, is of your own 
making.’’"4 The rising political tensions in Europe were reflected 
in the still formidable German-American press and the editor’s 
German readers were probably pleased to see him tie up Tolstoy’s 


70 77, Aug. 15 and June 13, 1902. 

71 Jbid., Nov. 20, 1903; also Jan. 6 and Feb. 1893. 

72 [bid., June 22, 1900. 

73 Aylmer Maude, The Life of Tolstoy, 2nd edition, Vol. II, Chapter XV. 
74 Ti, Oct. 12 and Oct. 19, 1900. 
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views with a denunciation of British and French opium traffic. 
Incidentally, from a contemporary picture the bearded Tolstoi might 
well have appeared like a man of 90 but he was in reality only 
seventy-two years old. 


Fraternal and beneficiary organizations made their appearance 
early without ever achieving great strength. Due to the vigorous 
development of the churches and the different organizations within 
their membership, Okarche could never be a community of flourishing 
secret societies. An ‘‘Order of Chosen Friends’’ appeared during 
the year of the run’ and we hear something of an early Red Men’s 
lodge, The Home Forum, The Sons of Hermann, and the Modern 
Woodmen of America.”@ Perhaps more significant than any of these 
was the Labor Exchange Association of which the Okarche chapter 
was known as Branch No. 168. It flourished briefly in 1897 and 
passed out of the picture. Leaning upon Socialist and Populist 
doctrine it stood for a better system of exchange. Labor, it held, was 
the sole creator of wealth and a more just and equitable system of 
exchange would help the laboring classes to retain and enjoy the 
prosperity they create. Idle labor could prosper through the inter- 
change of commodities and services. Holding that the competitive 


system was a failure, The Labor Exchange Association emphasized 
co-operatism :77 


“Instead of having the wealth produced by labor concentrated in the 
hands of the few, the Labor Exchange aims to have the producers of this 
wealth co-operate, place their labor and products into their own keeping, 
issue to themselves receipts therefore and own the wealth they create; 
each one being owner according to his industry. The certificate of deposit 
will give them an abundant medium of exchange of stable quality * 


Currency reform was a populist notion. During the preceding 


year the Times printed the platform of the People’s party which 
included the following :78 


; “1. A safe, sound, flexible, national currency. 2. Free and unlimited 
coinage of silver in the ratio of 16 to 1. 3. The amount of the circulating 
medium to be increased speedily to not less than $50 per capita. 4. A 
graduated income tax. 5. Keep money in the hands of the people. 6. Postal 
savings banks. 7. Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and 
telephones. 8. No monopolistic speculative ownership of lands. All land 
owned by railroads in excess of their actual needs, and lands owned by 
aliens should be reclaimed by the Government and held for settlers only.” 


_ Much of this program appealed to the early settlers of Okarche; 
1t promised money, of which they were in desperate need. The 
Populist-Democratic alliance was so strong that even in 1900 its 
candidate for congress received fifty-eight votes while Dennis T. 
Flynn, the successful champion of ‘‘free homes,’’ received only 34.79 


78 Tid, Nov. 25, 1892. 
id., Sept. 23 and Oct. 14, 1898; Aug. 15, 1902; Sept. 11, 1903. 
77 Cf. Ti, Feb. 5, Feb. 12, Feb. 26, 1897. nes 
78 Ibid, Aug. 21, 1896. 
79 Ibid., Nov. 9, 1900, 
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And yet Flynn was a favorite political speaker in Okarche. Editor 
Royer knew his business when he drew upon Shakespeare to express 
his admiration: ‘‘Ye god! Upon what meat does this, our Dennis, 
feed, that he hath grown so great?’’®® With many people, free 
homes and certain Populist ideas were more important than statehood. 
Around 1902 the community was so accustomed to radical ideas that 
socialism was expected to become a national issue in a few years 
in some quarters.®!_ This may have been due to the persuasiveness 


of Socialist speakers who came to town. On the whole the community 
remained conservative. 


This was especially true of the Germans who resorted more and 
more to cooperative undertakings without any thought of joining the 
Socialist cause. In fact they were inclined to take ideological pre- 
occupations and the solemnities of fraternal groups with a sense of 
humor. One of their number gave this name to a society which he 
and his friends had started: ‘‘Consolidated Aggregation of the Con- 
glomerate Offscouring of Humanity.’’®? It was a grotesque imitation 
of the self-praising appelations adopted by fraternal groups. There 
is no indication that this travesty on secret societies lasted even as long 
as the local lodges of these orders. 


To appreciate the subtle as well as the burlesque features of the 
humor prevalent in Okarche one had to understand some German 
dialects. This was also true of German merriment in general as it 
manifested itself at social gatherings, particularly at weddings and 
picnics, where conviviality went hand in hand with dignity and 
respect for traditions. These builders of a community knew how 
to play but they never forgot that religious and moral values are the 
essence of a stable society. Unlike other Oklahoma communities 
Okarche never had a high degree of social restlessness after the trials 
of the mid-‘nineties. 


The non-German Congregationalists took the lead in giving the 
community this sort of stability. They were followed by Baptists, 
Methodists, Mennonites and by the far more numerous German 
Catholics, and Lutherans. Another group of German origin, the 
Evangelicals, built a church in 1903.8 During that year the Catholics 
built their second church, a Gothic structure of brick and stone which 
still serves religious needs of a large congregation. We bring these 
notes to a close with a reference to the laying of the cornerstone for 
this edifice on July 9, 1903.84 Something like historical consciousness 
must have come over Okarcheans when they were told what went into 
the sealed box that was placed in the cornerstone of Holy Trinity. 


80 Jbid., Nov. 2, 1900 and March 15, 1901. (For borrowing from Shakespeare 
see Julius Caesar, Act I, Sc. 2, lines 148 f.) 

81 Jbid., Oct. 31, 1902. 

82 [bid., Oct. 14, 1898. 

83 Jbid., March 6, 1903. 

84“Holy Trinity Parish in Okarche” in The Orphans Record, Official Organ of 
the Diocese of Oklahoma, Vol. 4, No. 7, (July 1918) p. 6. 
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It contained the names of the contemporary ecclesiastical and temp- 
oral rulers Pope Leo XIII, Bishop Meerschaert, President Theodore 
Roosevelt and Governor Thompson B. Ferguson; also coins from the 
various countries of Europe, coins of the United States, bearing the 
date 1903, a history of the church and town, a picture of Leo III, 
church documents, daily papers of Europe and America, the Okarche 
Times, and the card of the First Bank of Okarche.®®> In a sermon 
prepared for the occasion Bishop Meerschaert significantly stressed 
harmony in the congregation. In order to secure this harmony, the 
builder of the new church, Father Zenon Steber had been sent to 
Okarche in the fall of 1902. Under the egis of his faith this Alsatian- 
born priest had reconciled his German ancestral background with his 
French culture. He was ready for the task that lay ahead of him. 


85 Ti, July 10, 1903. 
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THE McKINNEY NAME IS HONORED 
By Mary M. Frye* 


It was shortly after the turn of the century when Hallie Mc- 
Kinney of Bonham, Texas, went with her brother, James Robert 
McKinney, to see the location of the proposed Normal School at 
Durant, Oklahoma. When the Durant banker and his sister had 
made a rather tiring trip over uninviting roads ‘back to town’, Hallie 
had one comment. 


‘‘There’s one thing I’d like to know, Jim. Why couldn’t they 
pick either Durant or Caddo? Why did they have to decide to put 
it out here so far from both towns?”’ 


On June 1, 1951, Southeastern State College—no longer the 
Normal School—celebrated its forty-second birthday by naming its 
new women’s residence hall for Hallie McKinney. No ‘tiring trips 
into the country’ are necessary to reach Hallie McKinney Hall or any 
other of the nine buildings of the college; for the beautiful campus 
adjoins the main residence section of Durant. 


For the three hundred people who gathered at the newly-named 
hall, the dedication party was a happy occasion. President T. T. 
Montgomery had received the heartiest support from the Board of 
Regents when he suggested that the dormitory be named for Hallie 
McKinney, member of Southeastern’s first faculty and the College’s 
first dean of women. Friends who gathered to congratulate ‘‘ Miss 
Hallie,’’ now retired and living in Durant, echoed this hearty ap- 
proval. Roses and orchids vied with sincere compliments as college 
officials, representatives of the board of regents, and other friends 
honored one of Oklahoma’s most distinguished teachers. 


“‘T knew how Texas felt about the McKinneys,”’ said Judge 
Henry Cunningham of Bonham, who was the ‘‘voice from Texas’’ 
at the dedication program. ‘‘Now I see you Oklahoma people feel 
the same way.’’ 


It was in 1900 that Bonham saw the first of the McKinneys go 
over into Indian Territory, when the Durant National Bank was 
founded. Relatives and friends were disturbed, not only at losing 
Jim McKinney, but because he was going ‘‘so far away’’ and into 
*“such wild country.’’ The John Wesley Newmans, staunch Presby- 
terians in spite of the name, persuaded their daughter Blanche, who 
was Mrs. Jim McKinney, to stay in Bonham until Jim was settled, 
or until he had decided to give up his preposterous venture and 
return to ‘‘civilized country.’’ 


* Mary McKinney Frye (Mrs. Pliny S .Frye, formerly of Wewoka) is Director 
of publications at Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 
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Jim did not give up his venture. For a time he returned to 
Bonham for week-end visits, riding horseback and carrying the bank’s 
money in his saddle-bags. In hunting season the money shared 
space with quail in the saddle-bags. During the week he slept with 
the bank’s capital under his pillow. By 1902 his family was with 
him in Durant, and his brother Buck soon afterward became associated 
with him in the Durant National. ‘‘The wild Indian country across 
Red River’’ began to look less formidable to Bonham relatives and 
friends. 


Jim and Buck McKinney were a part of every progressive move- 
ment in Durant. When churches were built, the McKinney brothers 
were quick to lend their support. Members of the Christian Church, 
they were instrumental in erecting the building the congregation 
still uses, while Jim McKinney played a prominent part in the con- 
struction of the Presbyterian Church, in which his wife worshipped. 
For many years Buck’s wife, Lucile Geers McKinney, was organist 
for the Christian Church, while Blanche McKinney performed the 
same service for the Presbyterians. 


Prospects of getting a State Normal School at Durant stirred 
the enthusiasm of the brothers. Their lack of formal education had 
deepened their regard for higher education and its opportunities. 
‘“Workers they were, every one of them,’’ said Judge Henry Cunning- 
ham at the Hallie McKinney Hall dedication, as he recalled the early 
days of the McKinney boys and girls in Bonham. 


Their mother, born Rebecca Abernathy in Pulaski, Tennessee, 
met Thomas Clark McKinney, native of Fayetteville, Arkansas, when 
he was a student at the Missouri school, of which her step-father 
and mother were in charge. After their marriage they settled in 
McKinney, Texas, where Tom McKinney was associated with Colonel 
Tom Murray in the dry goods business, After Colonel Murray’s 
death, Tom began working for the Singer Sewing Machine company. 
One of Hallie McKinney’s most treasured possessions is a silver 
pitcher the Singer company gave her father for selling more machines 
in his area than any other representative. 


Tom McKinney died young, leaving his wife with seven young 
children and little money. The family, accompanied by the children’s 
paternal grandmother, went to Bonham where Rebecca McKinney’s 
parents operated Carlton College, a school similar to the one they 
had in Missouri. 


““Grandma McKinney,’’ widow of a Presbyterian lay preachér 
and farmer, was the key figure in the home she and her daughter- 
in-law established across from Carlton College. Stronger physically 
than her daughter-in-law, Grandma McKinney was also a tower of 
strength and resourcefulness. ‘‘But she was severe!’’ Hallie Mc- 
Kinney recalls. ‘‘Too severe, I thought then.’? Grandma, deeply 
religious, shrewd, and industrious, had no patience with dirt nor 


HALLIE McKINNEY 
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laziness; when she made a decision, she stuck to it and followed it 
through. 


There was the time she took Hallie, a small girl, out into the 
country to visit relatives. Hallie’s mother had packed the little 
girl’s ‘‘best clothes’’ for her to wear to Sunday School. Hallie could 
hardly wait to put on the freshly-laundered white dress, pink sash 
and hair-ribbons, and pink stockings. But when Sunday School time 
came, Grandma got out a plain gingham. Hallie cried and pleaded, 
insisting that her mother had planned for her to wear her best dress. 
“These children out here don’t have clothes like that,’’ said Grandma. 
“You will wear the gingham.’’ MHallie’s weeping increased, ap- 
proaching hysterics; but Grandma was not to be moved. The little 
girl did not wear the finery with which she had expected to impress 
the community. Furthermore, she spent the Sunday School hour 
locked in the smokehouse. 


In spite of their connections with Carlton College, the McKinney 
boys had little schooling, since the institution was primarily a girls’ 
boarding school. Jim’s recollections of ‘‘college duties’’ were 
principally milking cows, carrying wood, and other chores. Dick, Ed, 
Jess, and Buck had similar tasks. Buck’s special duty was selling 
the vegetables which Grandma McKinney raised in her garden. Hallie 
and her sister Alice went to school and helped with housework. 


Hallie recalls telling her mother that there were two things she 
would never do when she was grown. She would not wash dishes and 
she would not go to school in summer. ‘‘Mama always told me never 
to say ‘I won’t do something’ or I’d end up doing it. Well, I went 
into home economics and I wish I had a penny for every dish I’ve 
washed. And for twenty-seven years [ was going to school and 
teaching, summer and winter.”’ 


Grandma McKinney outlived her daughter by several years. 
Hallie recalls that she was somewhat confused and embarrassed by 
the way Grandma reacted to her mother’s death. She went right on 
with the churning and other chores; there were no evidences of 
mourning. ‘‘When someone as good as your mother dies, there’s 
nothing to grieve about,’’ was Grandma’s explanation. After Grand- 
ma McKinney died, Alice and Hallie taught at Carlton College and 
made a home for their brothers, until the boys began to marry and 
make homes of their own. 


In 1909 the two sisters went to Durant to become members of the 
first faculty of the State Normal. In addition to their study and 
teaching at Carlton College, they had both attended Chicago Uni- 
versity. Hallie McKinney later went to Columbia University, New 
York, where she received a master’s degree in personnel and guidance. 
At the Normal Alice taught music and Hallie taught home economics. 


In Durant the sisters made a home modeled after the one in 
Bonham, where Carlton College teachers and other friends had 
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always found good talk in the living-room and good food in the 
kitchen. 


The late Kenneth Kaufman, another member of the first South- 
eastern faculty who went on to the language department at Okla- 
homa University, used to recall the McKinney sisters’ home as one 
he could never forget. ‘‘And when they were looking for a dean 
of women up here at the University, I told them they ought to 
try to get Hallie McKinney, and their troubles would all be over,”’ 
Professor Kaufman once said. 


The nieces and nephews will never forget their aunts’ home, 
either. A visit there was always’ an adventure. When a family 
dinner was held in ‘‘Aunt-Alice-and-Hallie’s’’ home, there was no 
‘second table’’ for the children. They were always served first, 
instead of having ‘‘to wait’’ as was the procedure in other relatives’ 
houses. 


In 1916 Alice McKinney died, and the following year Hallie 
McKinney was made dean of women at Southeastern under the ad- 
ministration of T. D. Brooks, now at Baylor University. ‘‘When I 
learned President Brooks wanted to see me that day, I started going 
over menus in my mind,’’ said Miss Hallie, who was famous for her 
luncheons, one of the first of which was for Oklahoma’s first governor, 
Charles Haskell. ‘‘I was sure he wanted a dinner of some kind. 
When I went into his office, he said he had good news. Then I 
thought, ‘A new stove for my department!’ When he said he wanted 
me to be dean of women, I could hardly believe what I was hearing.’’ 
The title was actually the only new thing about the position, however. 
For years Hallie McKinney had been counseling girls who had 
learned to go to ‘‘Miss Hallie’’ when a problem arose. 


One of her former students was recently recalling her days in 
the home economics department. ‘‘Miss Hallie was always about 
twenty years ahead of her time. They are just now getting things 
in the textbooks that she taught us years ago. As Dean of women, 
she was just as modern.’’ Hallie McKinney is not sure about that 
‘‘modern’’ description of her work. She thinks that much of the 


success attributed to her career can be traced straight to Grandma 
McKinney. 


Southeastern’s first dean of women is the only one of the Me- 
Kinney brothers and sisters left. Dick, who went into the lumber 
business and who, as Buck always said, ‘‘had more brains than the 
rest of us put together,’’ died of tuberculosis at the age of thirty- 
three. Pneumonia caused the death of Alice McKinney in 1916. 


In 1923, Jim McKinney died at the age of fifty-six, three years 
after the death of his brother Ed, who had established a hardware 
business in Durant a few years earlier, after operating similar busi- 
nesses in Bonham and Honey Grove, Texas. <A year after Jim’s death, 
his brother, Jess McKinney, Honey Grove banker, died. 
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Jim’s death occurred in Durant, which had truly become his 
home and the center of his life. The difficult depression years, 
which came early in Southern Oklahoma, had taken their toll of his 
physical strength; but his spirit and faith in ‘‘the wild country 
across the river’’ persisted. ‘‘It was like being married to a doctor 
those last years,’’ his wife used to say. ‘‘In the middle of the night 
calls would come from ‘sick’ banks, asking for help which he never 
refused.’’ 


During those last years Jim McKinney was also made president 
of the State National Bank in Denison, in addition to his connection 
with the Durant National and other banks in southern Oklahoma. 
His friends and physicians urged him to move to Denison. ‘‘If you’ll 
move to Denison and start acting like a bank president and keeping 
‘banker’s hours,’ you may live a long time,’’ they told him. ‘‘You 
can’t keep on here in Durant. Every person who comes into the 
bank thinks he has to see you personally, no matter if he has nothing 
more on his mind than a sick pig.’’ 


Jim McKinney moved to Denison, but he was able to go to the 
bank only a few times. When death came, it was in the house in 
which Alice and Hallie McKinney had lived in Durant, for the family 
home had been sold. 


In 19386 Buck McKinney, who had gone from Durant to become 
a prominent figure in Dallas banks and as governor of the Federal 
Reserve, followed his brothers and sister in death. 


Except for a few years when she went to Dallas to keep house 
for her brother Buck, after his wife’s death, then to be a resident 
counselor at Hockaday School, Dallas, Hallie McKinney has lived 
in Durant since the day she and her sister Alce left their Bonham 
home forty-two years ago to become teachers at the new Normal School 
in Durant. 


The recounting of all these events, and many others, had a part 
in the dedication of Hallie McKinney Hall at Southeastern State 
College on June 1. 


‘‘We are honoring, first of all, a distinguished teacher whose 
inspired service will always be remembered,’’ said President Mont- 
gomery.’’ We are also honoring a family whose spirit has left its 
mark on the history of Southern Oklahoma and Northern Texas.”’ 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


GrRAzIER’s LICENSE AND MONUMENT MARKING THE SITE OF THE 
Oup Drumm RANCH, IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP 


(Notes Reported by E. H. Kelley of Oklahoma State Banking Dept.) 


Following the examination of the Farmers And Merchants Bank 
of Arnett, Oklahoma, March 12th 1951, I visited at the home of Mrs. 
Alex Barton, in Higgins Texas, which is about 14 miles west of 
Arnett. 


Mr. Barton passed away February 13th 1951. He was an in- 
fluential man in the early history of The Texas Panhandle and 
Oklahoma Territory, and has prosperous children living in Oklahoma 
City now. 


Alex Barton was a young man when fencing on The Chisholm 
Trail forced cattlemen to move their drive 100 miles west, and he 
and his brother, Doc Barton drove one of the first herds of long- 
horn up the Western Trail, from Mason County Texas, through what © 
became known as Doans Crossing, and on to Dodge City, Kansas. 
There were three thousand head on this drive, which took three months 
to make the trip. They arrived in Dodge City in July, 1872, when 
the Santa Fe was pushing rails to that destination. 


Doe Barton died in Dodge City January 11, 1946, at the age of 
95 years, and the Daily Globe of that place published an account of 
this cattle drive in their issue of January 12, 1946. 


Alex Barton made a recording of his experiences on this drive 
a number of years ago, which is very interesting. On February 18, 
1951, Johnny Linn, Jr. devoted a half hour program in honor of 
Mr. Barton, over K GN C Broadcasting Station in Amarillo, and 
played this record. 


Mrs. Barton’s father was William Cloud Mills, who formed a 
partnership of Mills and Sherlock, in the cattle business, and she 
holds the original grazing lease made with the Cherokee Nation, on 


the back of which is the name of Andrew Drumm. This grazing 
lease is as follows: 
No. 120 


GRAZIER’S LICENSE 

CHEROKEE NATION 
Office National Treasurer, Coweta I.T. Dec. 18 1882 
By virtue of authority given me by an Act of The National Council, 
approved Dec. 1st 1880, to supervise the collection of the revenue of the 


Nation derived from that portion of the country, not included within The 
Nation as organized by law, but remaining in the possession of The Nation 
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for the profits accruing from such possession, until sold and occupied in 

accordance with the provisions of the 16th Article of The Cherokee Treaty 
of 1866, I hereby acknowledge to have this day received, for The Treasury 
of The Cherokee Nation, the sum of two hundred thirty-five dollars ($235.00) 
from Mills and Sherlock, citizens of The United States, the said sum being 
paid by said party, and received by me, as payment made to said Nation 
for grazing cattle upon the lands designated, to the number of seven 
hundred head and no more, for a period of time included within 1st day 
of October 1882 and 1st day of October 1883. 


Range Salt Fork and Eagle Chief Pool D. W. Lipe 


Treasurer of Cherokee Nation. Authorized Agent 
for Treas. Cherokee Nation. 


Heretofore, I have delivered to the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
a map of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, showing the 
location of each Pool and large ranch, which was donated by Kenneth 
G. Braley, President of The Farmers Exchange Bank, Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Braley has the original of this map on the wall of 
his bank, from which this copy was made. He has many other 
interesting historical documents here on display. 


By referring to this map, you will notice the Eagle Chief Pool 
is adjoining the Drumm Ranch on the west, and Mills and Sherlock 
were close neighbors of Mr. Drumm, and that probably accounts for 
his signature appearing upon their graziers license. 


When the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association was organized 
March 6-7 & 8, 1883, Andrew Drumm was one of the first directors 
of the Association. He played an important part in the life of this 
organization, Being somewhat centrally located, the licencees and 
their cow-boys gathered at the Drumm Ranch, and grouped into 
organizations according to directions their leases appeared from 
headquarters, for the annual round-up. 


Through the solicitation of the late Walter Ferguson, Mrs. An- 
drew Drumm erected a monument, and set aside a park on the old 
ranch to mark the spot of Headquarters. In order to visit the monu- 
ment and park, start from the intersection of streets at both banks 
in Cherokee, and travel North on State Highway 758 for 5.9 miles. 
From here, go East 2.4 miles, and the monument will be seen on the 
north side of the road (Sec. 6, T. 27 N., R. 10 W., Alfalfa County). 


The inscription on the Drumm Ranch monument reads as follows: 


To Mark the Old Headquarters of 


The “U” Ranch 
Established in 1870 
By Major Andrew Drumm 
Comprising 150,000 acres of Indian Lands in 
Cherokee Strip, Indian Territory 
This Memorial is Erected 
By Mrs. Cordelia Drumm as a Tribute to the Pioneer 
Spirit of her Husband. 
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AN INTERESTING CORRECTION: WOMEN LAWYERS WEST OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


The following letter from Mr. Allan R. Ottley, of Sacramento, 
California, calls attention to the first women who practiced law in 
California: 


ALLAN R. OTTLEY 
Sacramento, California 
5062 H Street 
July 8, 1951 

Editor, Chronicles of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 
Dear Sir: 


I note with interest that in the biographical sketch of the late Anabel Fleming 
Thomason by Miss Sara Thomason appearing in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Winter 
1950.51 issue, it is stated that Miss Fleming in 1899 was “the first woman west of 
the Mississippi to be licensed to practice law. . . ” 


Without attempting to detract from Miss Fleming’s splendid record, I should, 
nevertheless, like to draw your attention to two California newspaper. items of 21 
and 20 years earlier. 


The Sacramento Union of September 9, 1878, page 6, col. 2, states that “Mrs. 
Clara S. Foltz, of San Jose, has been admitted to the Bar. She is the first woman 
in California who has become a lawyer under the Act of the last Legislature author- 
izing such admission.” 


The Union of May 14, 1879, page 3, col. 1, carried a story that Mary Josephine 
Young (Mrs. John N. Young) on May 13, 1879, was the first woman to be admitted 
to practice before the California Supreme Court. 


Sincerely yours, 
Allan R. Ottley 


REcENT ACCESSIONS IN THE LIBRARY. 


The following list of books (625 volumes) was accessioned and 
cataloged in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, from 


July 1, 1950 to July 1, 1951, and compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, 
Cataloger : 


Adams, Andy. The Log of a Cowboy. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1927. pp. 324, 

Agricultural History Society. 
tural History. 1940, 1943-44, 1945, 
1948-749, 1950. 5 Vols. 

Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History. Alabama Historical Quar- 
terly. 1942, 1945, 1946. 3 Vols. 

Aldrich, Lorenzo D. A Journal of the 
overland route to California and the 
gold mines. Los Angeles, Calif., 1950. 


pp. 93. 
Allen, Clarence. Who’s Who in Tulsa. 
[no imp.] 1950. 


Agricul- 


American Ancestry (microfilm cards) 
Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell’s Sons, 1898, 
1899. Vols. 11, 12. 

American Anthropological Asso’n. Amer- 
ican Anthropologist. 1950. Menasha, 
Wis., 1950. Vol. 52. pp. 619. 

American Antiquarian Society. Proceed- 


ings. 1948. Worcester, Mass. Vol. 
58. pp. 302. 
American Association of Museums. The 


Museum News. 1948, 1950. Washing- 
toes Oe en NRG, Gre 

American Baptist Historical Society. The 
Chronicle. 1949, 1950. Scottdale, Pa. 
Vols, 12, 13. 
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_ American Genealogical Index. Fremont 
Rider, Editor. Middleton, Conn., 1951. 
Vol. 42. 

American-German Review, 1942-3, 1948- 
9, 1949-50. Philadelphia, Pa.: Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation. 3 Vols. 

American Historical Association. Annual 


Report. 1949. Washington, D. C. pp. 
172 

American Library Association. A.L.A. 
Bulletin, 1950. Chicago, Ill. Vol. 44. 


pp. 484. 

American Military Institute. Military Af- 
fairs Journal. 1949. Washington, D. 
(GS Woll, ibs oy), PAL. 

Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. Of- 
ficial proceedings of Oklahoma Grand 
Lodge. 1950. Guthrie, Okla.: Masonic 
Home Print. Vol. 42. pp. 352. 

Anderson, Eva Greenslit. Chief Seattle. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1943. 
pp. 390. 

Appleton, LeRoy H. Indian Art of the 
Americas. London and New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1950. pp. 279. 

Armstrong, Zella. Who discovered Amer- 
ica? Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lookout 
Publishing Co., 1950. pp. 216. 

Ausubel, Herman. Historians and their 
CTOsion New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. pp. 373. 

Baerries, David Albert. Preceramic Hor- 
izons of Northeast Oklahoma. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
UGSIeeppsi2l: 

Barbour, Philip N. Journals written dur- 
ing the war with Mexico, 1846. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1936. pp. 187. 

Barker, Virgil. American Painting — 
History and Interpretation. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. pp. 717. 

Bartlett, Laura B. D. Dictionary of the 
Chinook language. Tacoma, Wash.: 
Smith-Digby Co., 1924. pp. 91. 

Bellamy, Gladys Carmen. Mark Twain 
as a Literary Artist. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1950. pp. 
396. 

Blair, Ruth, Editor. 
gests of Georgia. 
partment of Archives 
1926. pp. 316. 

Bolivar, Simon. Selected writings... 
1810-1830. New York: Colonial Press, 
1951. 2 Vols. 

Bolton, Herbert E. Coronado on the 
Turquois Trail . Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1949. 
pp. 491. 


Some early tax di- 
Atlanta, Ga.: De- 
and History, 


Bowen, Eliza A. The Story of Wilkes 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hanging Judge. By Fred Harvey Harrington. (The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1951. 204 p. Illustrations, maps, 
notes, glossary and index. $4.00) 


Serving as a vivid kodachrome panorama of the character, 
temperment and mores of the Indian Territory variety of outlaw and 
criminal, rather than a confining biography of the central figure of 
frontier criminal justice, Isaac B. Parker, author Harrington in his 
fine and very readable Hanging Judge has done well in his chosen 
mission of showing the frontier felon in his true stripe of ugly 
hoodlum, down-right scoundrel and no-good coward. 


The reader is not taken through intimate views of Judge Parker’s 
personal life and career, but is at once introduced to all of the thugs 
and villains whose depredations brought to an otherwise obscure 
frontier jurist a mission vital and essential to the early growth and 
development of a now prosperous and developed southwest. 


Like old soldiers, Robin Hood myths are slow to die. Regarding 
the defendants in the dock of Judge Parker’s Court it is now high 
time, as the author remarks, for us to change our heroes. In a 
skillful manner the reader is shown that today’s plaudits and kudos 
should go not to the Doolins, Belle Starr, Rufus Buck, Cherokee Bill 
and the like, but rather to a man who declined appointment as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah Territory to accept the dubious 
honor of a western Arkansas Federal Judgeship. 


All of the more “‘prominent’’ outlaws and ruffians of the period 
are paraded before us, stripped of their patina of glamor and shown 
in their true and proper base character. One well understands that 
the epithet ‘‘Hanging Judge’’ is applicable to Parker not in derision 


but as a by-product of the magnitude of his task and of the volume 
of the work of his court. 


We are spared technical details on the statutory extent of Judge 
Parker’s jurisdiction, legalistic references to writs and pleadings 
and citations to codes and precedents. Such are left, unsaid, in the 
law library where they belong. As such are of interest only to the 
brief-writing lawyer, the omissions are to be commended. 


A particularly interesting chapter is that dealing with the 
head-on collision between the trial court and the appellate court, in- 
evitable in the situation in which Judge Parker was placed. Far 
from the local scene and entirely familiar with Judge Parker’s 
problems, it should be expected that the appellate justices would 
cling more to the form and the formal precedent of the law than to 
its basic substance as required by Parker. Historian Harrington 
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in his readable way introduces us to just sufficient of the opinions of 
the United States Supreme Court, including the now famous dis- 
sents, to resolve into orderly fashion that which could be misunder- 
stood as an unseasonable conflict between trial and appellate justice. 


In passing, two other important adjuncts of Parker’s court are 
not forgotten, the two hundred or more deputy marshals, the ‘‘men 
who rode for Parker,’’ and last but not least, the expert with the 
noose, hangman George Maledon. 


Alive and human, this volume adds a fine contribution to the 
present day understanding of life in the Indian Territory. 
—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Pioneer Doctor: An Autobiography of Lewis J. Moorman, M.D. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1951. Pp. xi, 
252, including index. Illustrations.) 


Behind every paragraph that is written there is always some 
sort of desire. The chief desire involved in this review of ‘‘The 
Pioneer Doctor’’ by Lewis J. Moorman, M.D., recently issued by the 
University Press, Norman, Oklahoma, is to convey to the reader that 
it is one of the very best volumes on Oklahoma history that has been 
presented to Oklahomans and other Americans in many decades. 


The American doctor that has lived the long life of Dr. Moorman 
has moved intimately through an almost complete cycle of the de- 
velopment of the United States. An eminent physician born in the 
early 70’s of the 19th century heired the same sort of medical train- 
ing with slight improvement as was received by doctors from Wash- 
ington’s day until the beginning of the Civil War. Then there 
was the awakening and advancement in the science and practice of 
medicine in the decades after the destructive struggle between the 
States, which doctors born in 1875 and living until 1950 would know 


intimately. 


As Superintendent of Schools in Kentucky in the ‘“‘Gay 90s’’, 
it was my privilege to conduct old-fashioned County Institutes where 
teachers might come each year and under the direction of the County 
Superintendent of Schools and an instructor in pedagogy, psychology 
and management, and spent five days in discussing the aims and 
procedures of education. As instructor and lecturer, and one intro- 
duced by splendid men of the locality and county as a reputable 
teacher and with powers and virtues I perhaps did not possess, I 
met every element of the social order of the county entered. As I 
was invited into that region of Kentucky comprising such counties as 
Hardin, Breckenridge, Grayson, and stretching across to Meade and 
Jefferson, I met the Moorman’s. Among them were doctors, lawyers, 
farmers and teachers. All were possessed of values of leadership 
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which Kentucky demanded at that time from those they were disposed 
to follow. They possesséd the ability, unquestioned integrity, money 
and lands enough to be rated as ‘‘well-to-do’’ and they displayed a 
flair in deportment and dress that was demanded of a southern lady 
or gentleman. Out of this group and from this group came Lewis 
J. Moorman, M.D., author of ‘‘The Pioneer Doctor.”’ 


This book of 252 pages is factual and magnetic, and at the same 
time, the complete story of the boy born in 1875, moving up through 
the country schools of Kentucky and with the blessings of splendid 
parentage and with the freedom that only that region and that time 
could give, he arrived at his choice of life work—an American doctor. 


This book presents every phase of living as a country doctor 
in such regions as the back-woods and remote districts, the states 
of Tennessee, Alabama, Nebraska and Oklahoma territory could 
supply a sensitive, adventurous, ambitious and kindly physician. 
Such chapters as ‘‘ Alabama,’’ ‘‘ Westward Ho,’’ ‘‘Jet,’’ ‘‘The Prom- 
ised Land,’’ ‘‘Chickasha,’’ ‘‘O.B.,’’ (O.B. means obstetrics), ‘‘On The 
Plains’’ will give one a complete picture of localities and territories 
of those regions in which Dr. Moorman lived. They tell of the ex- 
periences of a talented young man, moving steadily toward his aim 
to be the best physician possible and all this surrounded by the most 
vivid descriptions of every kind, and seasoned with the saltiest 
language this writer has found in any book in twenty years. 


From Chapter XVII, ‘‘Vienna’’, on to the end of the volume is 
the engaging tale of a young American, emerging from the un- 
developed districts of Oklahoma and America into the rich and 
cosmopolitan centers. In time, he finds his way into Oklahoma City 
which soon became the capital and metropolis of a region of almost 
70,000 square miles which in the space of a little more than fifty years 
has given to the world riches in mineral, agricultural, commercial and 


cultural values unsurpassed by any other area of the earth within 
an equal time. 


The author tells in inimitable style of his services that led him 
on in specialized therapy until his life was crowned with every honor 
that the life of a physician can bring. There will be no need to point 
these out, not to attempt to give the gist of the chapters of the book 


which disclosed Dr. Moorman’s state-wide, national and even inter- 
national fame. 


If anyone who sees these words desires to know the Oklahoma 
country, root and branch, and at the same time, enjoy every page 
with its broad range of humor, let him read ‘‘The Pioneer Doctor.’’ 


Of course this volume like all others issued by the University 
of Oklahoma Press is of splendid format. The binding neat and 
strong, blue cover, the paper of most excellent quality, and it should 
have perhaps been said earlier, that the volume abounds with many 
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£ illustrations. All in all, this is a book that should be a ‘‘must’’ for 
every American physician. This would solve the perplexing problem 
now vexing American physicians as they confront a public sentiment, 
charging that humanitarianism ig being left out of their practice 
perhaps too much. The humanities are the very substance of this 
pioneer doctor’s story. 

: —Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1890. By Lester Hargrett. (New York: 
R. R. Bowker Company, 1951. xvii—267 pp. Index of Printing 
Aes Chronology of Printing in Oklahoma, General Index. 

7.50.) 


This volume, Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1890, by Lester Hargett 
who is well known for his scholarly bibliography of The Constitutions 
and Laws of the American Indians (Harvard University Press, 1947), 
is a fine contribution and a rich source for the Oklahoma historian, 
the student of Indian languages, and the collector of Oklahoma im- 
prints dating back to the first printing in the Indian Territory by 
the Union Mission Press, in 1835. 


There are 797 titles given by Mr. Hargrett, of which no copies of 
102 have been found although satisfactory proof of most of them is 
cited, and copies may yet be discovered. More than two-thirds of the 
titles (about 450) are described in this volume for the first time, and 
385 titles are known from a single copy each. 


The first recorded title is a broadside of the Cherokee alphabet 
printed in three columns by the Union Mission Press in 1835. <A copy 
of the first book, or the second title, an eight page Cherokee primer 
for children, printed at Union Mission had not been seen, Mr. Har- 
grett’s evidence of the title being based on a letter of the Reverend 
Samuel Worcester, dated October, 1835, to the American Board at 
Boston. This title supercedes that of The Child’s Book, a Creek 
primer printed at Union Mission in 1835, a rare copy of which is on 
exhibit in the Oklahoma Historical Society Museum. The Child’s 
Book has been generally referred to by historians as the first book 
published in Oklahoma, as indeed it is at the present time—the first 
book seen—, and will be until a copy of the Cherokee primer is found. 


Mr. Hargett’s text is more than a listing of titles for under 
nearly all of them interesting and valuable notes are given on their 
history and on the individuals connected with their publication 
through more than a half century of printing in the Indian Territory 
before 1890. 


The volume was published under the auspices of The Biblio- 
graphical Society of America with the co-operation of The Library 
of Congress and The Newberry Library. It is beautifully printed 
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and bound by the Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine. The organiza- 
tion of the text with its summary of Oklahoma printing by years, its 
Index of Printing Places, Printing Press, and Printers, its Chronology 
of Printing in Oklahoma, besides its general Index, makes the book 
a treasure for any library. ; 
—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Indians in Transition. By G. E. E. Lindquist. (New York: Division 
of Home Missions, National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., 1951. 117 pp. Maps. 75¢.) 


This published survey Indians in Transition by Dr. G. E. E. 
Lindquist, who is so well known for his many years of service a 
Field Representative of the Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches in the United States of America, fills a much 
needed source book for accurate statistics on the fullblood Indian 
and his problems in today’s world. The ‘‘Foreword’’ by George 
Nace, Executive Secretary of the Division of Home Missions, states 
that this publication is presented for its factual information yet 
more in the hope that it will stimulate effective participation in an 
intelligent approach to secure the more abundant life for the American 
Indian. This problem is twofold: the individual Indian’s acceptance 
and reaction to modern times as a well balanced citizen of worthy 
character in his native country; and a continued and effective pro- 
gram of Protestant missions to spread the Gospel. In passing, it is 
well to note that the work of missions will always remain a part of 
our Christian civilization and its progress, in which the Indian as 
well as the white and any other person in the United States should 
have a part. Churches and schools have a never ending program in 
our country. 


Oklahoma has an important place in Dr. Lindquist’s report since 
one-third of the Indians in the United States are located in this state. 
A great problem since the beginning of World War II has had to 
do with population changes for work in industrial centers in all 
regions where Indian tribal groups are located. The Indian popula- 
tion moves by the fullblood and nearly fullblood groups from rural 
living to urban centers are shown and the results pointed out in the 
report. Rapid City, Iowa, in the region of the great Sioux tribe is 
taken as a typical situation of what is happening in towns and cities 
fringing on the old Indian reservation areas. These data have special 
significance for urban centers in this state, especially for Oklahoma 
City with its greatly increased fullblood Indian population from 
rural communities. Employment opportunities for these people 
should be encouraged and housing conditions improved if they are 
to be allowed to live above the level of public charges. 
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The book supphes a much needed, up-to-date source for informa- 
tion on Protestant mission schools and on activities of religious 
work directors in Government schools in the United States. The 
two maps cover one for the United States indicating appreciable 
Indian population and church organizations at work; and one for 
Oklahoma showing Indian missionary work by counties carried on 
by agencies co-operating in the Protestant Indian Council of this 
state. Dr. Lindquist with the collaboration of E. Russell Carter, 
Religious Work Director at Haskell Institute, has made a fine con- 
tribution of data to students of Indian history and contemporary 
life, and to all others who would hold and promote the great values 
of American life. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


ADOLPH LINSCHEID 
1879-1949 
TRIBUTE TO A GREAT TEACHER 


Adolph Linscheid was born near Mannheim, Germany, December 24, 
1879, the son of Philipp and Elizabeth (Ewy) Linscheid. When he was two 
years old, the family moved to Minnesota. In 1896, he became a rural school 
teacher there and three years later, he entered Springfield State Normal 
school, Springfield, Missouri. He graduated in 1903 and received his bach- 
elor of science degree in 1912 from Fremont, Nebraska, college; his master 
of arts degree in 1920 from the University of Oklahoma; and his Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1928 from Columbia University. 


In 1906, he married Hazel Audrey Thompson and they had two sons, 
Stewart Philip, who is a member of the faculty of East Central State Col- 
lege, Ada, Oklahoma, and Billy Adolph, who is a teacher in Compton, Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. Linscheid was superintendent of schools at Prague, Oklahoma from 
1903-1908, at Okemah during 1909-1910, and at Bristow from 1910-1911. He 
was professor of English at Southeastern State Normal School, Durant, from 
1912-1919. In 1920, Dr. Linscheid was appointed president of East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. He was largely instrumental in having the 
school changed from a two-building, two-year teacher’s college to East 
Central State College with a four-year course. The school, with seven build- 
ings, now grants five different degrees. A modern library was completed 
on the campus in 1949 and was given Linscheid’s name in spite of his 
preference that it be named after the first librarian. 


From 1925 to 1931, Dr. Linscheid was a member of the Oklahoma text- 
book commission and served as chairman the last two years. He was a 
member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and from 1929- 
1931 served as chairman of the Oklahoma council of Presidents of Teachers 


Colleges. He was president of the Oklahoma Education Association in 1931- 
1932. 


Dr. Linscheid was active in religious work and taught a large mens’ 
Bible class in the Christian church continuously from 1920-1945. He be- 
lieved this to be his richest experience and that you gain much for your- 
self when you seek to help others. His character was greatly influencd by 
his study of two great Americans who appealed especially to him—Lee 
and Lincoln. Like Lee in his scholarly, polished, gentle manner, Dr. Lin- 
scheid possessed an innate kindness and humility that was Lincolnesque. 
These qualities, above all else, are the things for which thousands of people 
loved him. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and in 1946 received a 
Medal of Liberation from the king of Denmark for his “contribution to 
Denmark’s cause during the years of nazi occupation.” 


The dean of teacher college chiefs, who served the nation’s longest 


tenure as a teachers’ college president, died at Ada on December 28, 1949, 
and is survived by his wife and two sons. 


Education in Oklahoma has been deeply enriched and uplifted through 
the contributions of Dr. A. Linscheid, the master teacher. Completely un- 
selfish, and for many years almost completely tireless, he contributed his 


ADOLPH LINSCHEID 
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services: generously, training future teachers, addressing rural schools or 
‘huge national conventions, service clubs, P.T.A.’s, church groups, and many 
others. His addresses were challenging, full of meaning, and he kept them 
refreshingly new. Audiences knew that when they were to hear Dr. Lin- 
scheid they would not hear the same speech he had given many times before. 
He could talk equally well on a variety of subjects—literature, philosophy, 
history, business, world affairs, or current legislation. Many of his closest 
friends have often wondered how he was able to accumulate and retain 
such a wealth of useful information. Probably no other person in Okla- 
_homa taught so many people for so long a time as this great teacher. His 
influence for good in this state will be felt by untold generations to come. 


By O. W. Davison 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
JULY 26, 1951 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety was called to order in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, at ten 
o’clock A.M. by General W. S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. W. S. Key, Dr. Estill-Harbour, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. 
Jessie R. Moore, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, H. Milt Phillips, Col. George 
H. Shirk, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr. George L. Bowman, Mr. Thomas J. Harri- 
son, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. W. P. Peterson, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught and Dr. E. E. Dale. 


The Secretary reported that letters of excuse had been received from 
Judge N. B. Johnson, Judge R. A. Hefner, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Mrs. J. 
Garfield Buell, all of whom are out of the State, and Mr. N. G. Henthorne 
who stated that due to the pressure of business he was unable to attend. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that the absentee members 
who had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient 
reasons for their absence. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which passed 
unanimously. 


The President introduced Mr. Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, who 
stated that he wished to cooperate with the Society in every way possible 
relating to the disposal of some of the county records which have been 
in the possession of the Historical Society for a number of years. Mr. 
Hudson further stated that it would be necessary to expend $100.00 for the 
purpose of removing the records which are of no historical value, from the 
Historical Building. He pointed out that it would take perhaps two men as 
well as a supervisor which he would send from his office to do the work 
and he was ready to begin on Monday, July 30th. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made a motion that not more than $100.00 be 
paid out of the private funds of the Society for defraying the expenses of 
the removal of these county records from the balcony of the Historical 
Building. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 


Mr. Hudson stated that he wished to offer to the Historical Society a 
microfilm reader for use in the Historical library. He said that the State 
Library was in possession of two readers and would be glad for the His- 
torical Society to be made a loan of one of their readers. He also said 
that it had always been his practice to make duplicate microfilm copies of 
any material which was considered historically important for the His- 
torical Society, and would continue doing so. 


Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour made a motion that the Board authorize Dr. 
Evans to write a letter of thanks and appreciation to Mr. Hudson for his 
kindness and assistance to the Oklahoma Historical Society. Dr. I. N. 
McCash seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Gen. Key reported that since the last meeting, two very valuable mem- 
bers of the Board, two great citizens and two outstanding men, Mr. H. L. 
Muldrow of Norman, and Mr. Jim Biggerstaff of Wagoner had passed away. 
He asked the Board to rise for a moment of silent prayer, following which 
Dr. I. N. McCash presented a few words in prayer and memoriam. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made a motion to incorporate at a proper place 
in The Chronicles eulogies which would express the devotion each member 
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_of the Board held for these beloved associates. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Milt Phillips and unanimously passed. 


The President brought before the Board the matter of the two important 
legislative bills of vital interest to the Society. Namely, House Bill No. 
247, making appropriation for the collection and preservation of historical 
material, and House Bill No. 60, making an appropriation of $1,000 annually 
for the biennium 1952-53, 1953-54 for the observance of Oklahoma Historical 
Day to be held at Salina, Oklahoma. 


In line with the legislative appropriations, General Key pointed out 
that the Society had received the ten percent increase in salaries that had 
been requested by the Executive Committee. 


The President stated that he wished to reiterate the desire and need 
for the Society to acquire as many more historical possessions and collec- 
tions as possible, and he wished to urge each member of the Board to use 
their connections and influence in securing the historical documents and 
relics from the heirs and descendants of many of the first families of Okla- 
homa. 


Gen. Key reported that a letter had been received from Mr. Fisher 
Muldrow, son of Mr. H. L. Muldrow, stating that he would make proper 
arrangements to meet with a representative of the Board for the purpose 
of presenting to the Society a collection of historical values possessed by 
his late father. 


The Secretary called to the attention of the Board that in the past 
fifteen months a total of 4,476 articles and books had been received by the 
Society for placement in the library, museum, newspaper department, Indian 
archives division, and Confederate and Union Memorial Rooms. These run 
as follows: Museum receptions and collections—1,523; Library books added 
—696; larger collections comprising Whipple, Tompkins, Van Bibber, Han- 
raty, and a large number of original World War II posters and drawings 
by the art students of Oklahoma University, presented by Dr. O. B. Jacob- 
sen—1,412; Books, pamphlets, ete. from material in balcony—461; bound 
books in newpaper department—484. Dr. Evans pointed out that this re- 
veals that there is a constant stream of historical materials moving into 
the archives, the museum, the library, the newspaper department, and the 
Confederate and Union Memorial rooms. He said that this was no light 
matter, for one collection alone—The Whipple Papers, the tax value was 
rated at $25,000. : 


In the discussion of personal interests Directors might have in en- 
larging the archives of the Society, Judge Baxter Taylor arose to say that 
he had recently visited his old home region in Jonesboro, Bristol and the 
TVA region of Eastern Tennessee. He said he had made a special journey 
to the three homes of the three presidents that Tennessee had given to 
America. He stood in the tailor shop where Andrew Jackson pegged the 
shoes of his neighbors up until they sent him to the legislature and then 
afterwards to Congress and the presidency. He visited the Hermitage and 
read the story of Andrew Jackson and looked upon the tomb of James 
R. Polk. He said he brought back some small gifts for the archives and 
library of the Society. One was “The Story of TVA” by John Gunther and 
a booklet entitled “Andrew Johnson—National Monument”. Judge Taylor 
also presented a deed which was drawn up between the Cherokees and Hon. 
Richard Henderson giving large portions of the state of Kentucky and 
Tennessee to the great land company of Henderson et al. Judge Taylor 
said that he hoped to obtain more material of this sort and present it to 


the Society. 


The President recognized Mrs. Jessie R. Moore who expressed the desire 
to hear from Dr. E. E. Dale relating to the archaeological explorations now 
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being carried on by the University of Oklahoma as well as the Smithsonian 
Institution and other organizations of like kind. 


Dr. Dale reported that he had called at the Office of Anthropology but 
had found no one in at the time he called, so had written a letter to the 
professor in charge regarding the archaeological explorations, but had not 
yet received an answer. Dr. Dale said he hoped to be able to obtain a large 
collection of artifacts for the Historical Museum of the Society. 


Dr. Evans reported the need of a modern system of indexing which 
would require the services of some typists in the library. He stated 
that it was imperative that this work be done in order to provide the 
efficient service necessary to aid the researchers who come to the library. 


Judge Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that the matter of stenographic 
help be referred to the discretion of the Chairman of the Board and the 
Secretary. Col. George H. Shirk seconded the motion which passed unani- 
mously. 


The President stated that according to the By-Laws and Regulations 
of the Society, Section 4, Article V, ‘“‘The absence of a member of the Board 
ot Directors from three consecutive quarterly meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall operate to terminate the membership of such director from 
said Board.” 


Dr. Harbour made the motion that if by reason of the directors failure 
to attend meetings of the Board, and if any infractions of the By-Laws and 
Regulations of the Society had been made, a vacancy should be declared 
in their positions. Judge Thomas A. Edwards seconded the motion which 
passed unanimously. 


The Board decided that election for the vacancies on the Board would 
be deferred until the next meeting of the Board in October. 


Col. George H. Shirk revealed to the members of the Board a plan 
which he and the Secretary had advanced for the purpose of introducing and 
interesting the school children of Oklahoma in their state history. He 
stated that this proposed method was by means of a calendar in card form. 
yer each day there would be depicted an historical event in Oklahoma’s 

story. 


Dr. Evans arose to say that he felt this calendar would be a fine 
medium for attracting the students in the schools to the interesting and 
glorious history of the State of Oklahoma. He pointed out that it had 
been his observation that the schools are not as well acquainted with The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma as to possess proper pride in their State history. He 
oh aay this calendar would be a valuable contribution to the schools of 

e State. 


Mr. W. J. Peterson made the motion that the Secretary be permitted to 
publish these calendars and that money be approved for their purchase. 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for membership: 
LIFE: Mrs. Clover Barrowman, Tulsa; Robert L. Butler, Sulphur; William 
D. Carr, Cushing; Wilton D. Johnson, Tahlequah; D. D. Kirkland, Oklahoma 
City; Arthur R. Lawrence, Lawton; John Jackson Lovell, Tulsa; James S. 
Mabon, Miami; Mrs. Mary BE. Seaman. 


ANNUAL: Pat Brogan, Oklahoma City; Nancy Bush, Fresno, Calif.; Mrs. 
C. E. Chamberlin, Pawhuska; Ruth Canady, Tulsa; Mrs. Chester Clark, 
Evanston, Ill.; Edgar Clemons, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Bernard M. Crisler, 
McAlester; Emma C. Dent, Kilgore, Texas; Mrs. John W. Foster, Champaign, 
Tll.; Mrs, J. L. Carretson, Norman; Mrs. O. R. Graham, Pryor; Mary James, 
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Oklahoma City; Mrs. L. K. McMurtry, Claremore; Edwin C. McReynolds, 
“Norman; Mrs. Mary F. Marks, Berea, Ohio; Fred B. Phillips, Boise City; 
Mrs. B. M. Risinger, Sand Springs; D. T. Smith, Fort Worth, Texas; C. C. 
Stephens, Atoka; J. Lawrence Temple, Stillwater ; Harry Weinberger, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Maude A. Wyche, Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn made a motion that all the applicants be received 
and accepted as member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. George 
L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman to the 
Board of Directors in which Dr. Foreman submitted a list of stenographic 
reports of the Councils which were held by the Cherokee Commission and 
the several Indian tribes with which that Commission conducted negotia- 
tions. These reports are to be found in the Office of the National Archives 
at Washington, D. C., and Dr. Foreman suggested that these reports be micro- 
filmed for the Society’s archives. 


General W. S. Key appointed a committee composed of Judge Edgar S. 
Vaught, Chairman, Col. George H. Shirk, Milt Phillips and Dr. E. EB. Dale 
to look into the matter of microfilming this material as suggested by Dr. 
Foreman. In connection with this, Col. Shirk advised that microfilming 
had now become not only accessible in all phases of business, science and 
history, but could be obtained without much expense. He stated that he 
believed the Society should take a new and decided angle of interest in 
setting up a broad and permanent film division. 


Gen. Key appointed Col. Shirk as a committee of one to gather all ma- 
terial and facts and figures concerning the matter and present it at a 
future meeting of the Board. 


The Secretary reported that the following list of gifts and pictures had 
been received: 


GIFTS: Kymograph, Phlebotomy knife, pocket case of Tieman’s instru- 
ments, presented by Dr. Lea A. Riely; miniature cannon, presented by Har- 
lan Dupree and P. T. Holcomb; War bonnet, presented by Jimmie and How- 
ard Gardner; six documents pertaining to Oklahoma Territory, presented 
by Leo S. Cade. The Newland (Newlon) Family, by Robt. E. & Leon L. 
Newland, presented by L. L. Newland; Genealogical Records, vol. II, by 
D.A.R. Mary Little Deer Chapter, Moline, Illinois; Oklahoma History and 
Geography Maps, ed. by James C. Rutherford & John W. Morris and William 
H. Innerarity; Poems of Otis Joslyn of Oklahoma, presented by Otis Joslyn; 
The Kindness Club—Membership lists, 1940-51, letters, 3 scrap books, pre- 
sented by Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Lamb; Song—My Choice, by Anna V. Grant 
McLain; four volumes of speeches made 1946-1950 by Lt. Gen. Raymond S. 


McLain. 


ICTURES: Last Regiment parade, 1st Territorial Infantry, Company L, 
eee iocial Infantry, presented by Frank D. Northup; First Kingfisher 
Townsite Board, C. H. Cade and others, presented by Leo S. Cade; Attocknie, 
Monument “Battle of the Washita.’, Statue of Will Rogers, Canadian County 
Court House, Custer County Court House, Picking cotton near Cordell in 
1924, Old Stage Coach, Half Dugg-Out, Bruce Poolaw, First Washita County 
officers, Pioneer home near Cloud Chief in 1892, purchased from Ia J. Smith, 
Cordell; four photographs of Indian drawings in John Day Canyon, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Jane Erickson through Mrs. Jessie R. Moore; Plains Indian 
girl, Chief Three Bears and Wife, Chief Red Cloud, Pawnee Bill, Comanche 
Woman and Baby, Indian Camp at Craterville, Chief Hagle Feather, Chief 
Geronimo, Ruling His Son, Pawnee Indian Dance, Buffaloes at Pawnee Bill’s 
Ranch, Quanah Parker’s Monument, Building at Ft. Sill, Marker, End of 
the Sante Fe Trail, presented by the Economy Company. 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that the gifts be accepted and 
a vote of thanks be extended to the donors. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn presented as a gift from Mr. J. A. Mann of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma’s forty-seventh birthday cake which depicts the history of 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made a motion that his cake be accepted 
and thanks and appreciation extended to Mr. Mann for his gift. This mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. George L. Bowman and passed unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the meeting adjourn. Mr. 
Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 
W. S. KEY 
President 
Charles Evans 
Secretary 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


